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SURVIVAL 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


II., summoned Joseph Haydn, and asked him to compose a national anthem which 

should be a eulogy of the House of Hapsburg. Haydn, one of the greatest musical 

artists who ever lived, complied, for he had dependents who were actually in need of the neces- 

sities of life; and there is something in what Talleyrand said, “A married man with a family 
| . will do anything for money.” , 


()ri HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THREE years ago, the Emperor of Austria, Franz 


Last year the House of Hapsburg, which had ruled Europe for upward of one thousand 
years, and whose last branch was represented by the Imperial family of Austria, became ex- 
tinct. Austria was declared a republic, and the people at once busied themselves with recon- 
struction. One of the first things to be discarded was the national anthem chanting the 
glories of the Hapsburgs—that is, the words were discarded, but the music composed by Joseph 
Haydn was preserved; new words were set to it. 


Pomp and circumstance pass. The spiritual alone endures. What has become of those 
musical comedies which attracted crowded houses a year ago? What has become of those 
best-sellers of 19192 They had nothing but the glamour of the moment to commend them, 
and so they passed quickly into oblivion. But people flock the same as ever to hear the operas 

of Verdi. Proprietors of book-stores say that the plays of one William Shakespeare are still 
much sought after. A certain artist whose name is known to you commands one thousand 
dollars for a magazine-cover design which to-day pleases us but to-morrow is forgotten. But 
men do not seem to tire of visiting the galleries where are kept the paintings of the Flemish 
masters. 

Whatever is really worth anything in our experience will have the beauty and melody 


which is in the music of Haydn, the art of the masters, the drama of Shakespeare; for these 
alone are the elements which survive the inevitable hour. 
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Woman in Power 


HERE ARE THIRTY MILLIONS of women 
in this country who will be eligible to vote. 
That is a figure to conjure with. It will in- 
terest the politician immediately; and the thought- 
ful person whose heart’s desire is a better country, 
a peaceful world, will rejoice in it. He sees that 
a great change is due in our common life. He 
knows that thus far in our progress we have suf- 
fered beyond the reaches of imagination, because 
our political machinery has been joined together, 
set up, and kept running by mere man’s designs 
and interests. Only scant, indirect, and enforced 
recognition has been given to the rights and duties 
which women, as the maternal custodians of the 
race, have pressed more and more upon public 
attention. 

We will learn that there is no greater victory 
in the history of civilization than this which gives 
woman her effectual complementing part in the 
government of her country. It runs down to the 
very heart of the world, to the religious principle 
of the full co-operation of male and female in the 
normal state, which is but a larger family. The 
law is fulfilled in this! 

Only a lively and intelligent imagination can 
intimate what blessings we shall now be in for, 
‘because we have no facts adequate to guide our 
minds as to what women will do in public affairs. 
Some will say they have already voted just as fool- 
ishly as the men, where they have had their oppor- 
tunity. True enough. And that is chiefly due to 
the fact that they were called upon to vote upon 
questions which men prepared, questions which on 
the whole were not of the personal, social, moral 
character primarily, but rather impersonal, eco- 
nomic, and political. 

Right here is the curse of our state. 
damned by politics. 


We are 
The virus gets into everybody. 
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Even some good men of our liberal household come 
under the blight, to their shame and undoing. 
Women are not going to be politicians. It is not 
their nature to be. Because they are created of 


' God to be the*chief love, protection, comfort, and 


strength of humanity, they will make a new era. 
Every woman is a mother in her heart. That fact 
tells the whole story. She is going to look to it 
that a mother’s realization for every child, and 


every child grown to man’s estate, receives the 


nurture, the care, the correction, the freedom, the 
equality, for which the whole world has been 
travailing to this hour. Not perfectly, of course, 
but measurably, and more and more. From this 
time forth we shall have legislation which will 
show the increase of respect in the state for per- 
sons rather than for things. 


The Unitarian God 


“FTXHE UNITARIAN GOD is not Jehovah, the 
God of Israel. Nor is he God the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. He is not God the Creator, 
the Supreme Being, and he is not the indulgent 
Father. ... The Unitarian is his own God.” 
How does the Sunday School Times reach this con- 
clusion? By a very close course of logic, once the 
premise is fully granted. ‘To know what god the 
true Unitarian worships,” says the writer, plainly 
Mr. Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, “we shall need to 
ask what man it is who worships this god.” 
This man, to condense the well-written argument, 
is a partaker of the divine “by virtue of his human- 
ity.” He needs no crucified Saviour, no blood 


atonement, because “the Unitarian man is not dead 


in trespasses and sins. He is alive and manfully 
conquering his sins, and is building him a Christ- 
like character.” 

But, continues the editor, this man is an imag- 
inary man. “The real man, as the Bible pictures 
him, and as he exists to-day, is ‘deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.’” He quotes to 
his purpose Dr. Frederick Lynch, who said, after 
a visit to the French battlefields during the war: 
“Men are beasts,—cruel, lustful; revengeful; .. . 
in most of us the beast lies just below the surface, 
and nothing but regeneration can make us clean.” 
However, Dr. Lynch does not say how this cleans- 
ing will be done, except that it must be by “a 
power.” 

Mr. Trumbull supplies what is wanting, by say- 
ing that the regeneration comes when God imparts 
“a new life.” God does it. The Unitarian wor- 
ships not the God of Scripture; he worships “Jesus, 
his ideal and example,—an imaginary Jesus, not 
the Son of God, a Jesus who is divine in the same 
sense that the Unitarian is divine.” 
Unitarian god is man, is himself. 

This rounds out the reasoning, and there is great 
virtue in it. It is in part true. 


and man worships God. The Spirit, which is 


through and in us all, as well as above us all, is 

ours from everlasting to everlasting, ours when 
we do not know it, like the air we unconsciously — 
breathe, the sun which blesses us with life and 


~ 
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In sum, the 


God is in man, — 


AS 


at 
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healing, and ours when we do know it for our 
benign discipline and use and power among men 
to build a better world. This Spirit is ours as a 
‘birthright from our Father. Our friend says, 
“Wyvery man is dead in sin and hopelessly lost,” and 
needs the blood of the Crucified One to take the 
punishment for our sin and in our behalf. But 
we will not accept the cruel magic of Christ’s 
alleged murder, ordained for us. We will rather 
_ regard the story of his life as the type, the example, 
the soul of God in the life of Man. In spirit we 
would be like him. 


Under False Colors 


NE OF THE MISCHIEVOUS and yet humor- 
ous tricks that certain gentlemen play upon 
the people is to get together a well-financed organi- 
zation and give it a high-sounding name, breathing 
love of country and unselfish effort. There is the 
National Civie Federation, for example, which has 
done some excellent work, notably in the coal 
strike of twenty years ago, but which to-day as- 
sumes that all men who disagree with it in the 
industrial situation are—well, you know the names 
they hurl into the columns of their house organ. 
It represents employers and no one else. But that 
is not the point. The organization is run as though 
it were almost a governmental and Federal body, if 
one goes by its impressive name. It is not at all 
what it appears to be, as any one who follows Mr. 
Ralph M. Easley’s well-paid propaganda knows. 

We have another shining example in the National 
Industrial Conference. If words mean anything, 
this is nothing of the sort. It is an association of 
corporations which in no instance, so far as we 
are informed, has attempted to do a thing except 
fight the encroachments of labor. We enter no 
criticism about its policy. The fact is, it mas- 
querades. One of the funny things about it was its 
opposition to the findings of the Industrial Con- 
ference of President Wilson last autumn. It would 
be fair to say the latter had a greater title to the 
name ‘National.” . 

Still another example is the Better America Fed- 

‘eration of California. This sounds official and rep- 

resentative. Its most distinguished service thus 
far is the threat of its president in his capacity as 
such against the Y. W. C. A. for passing recently 
its general principles on industry and women. It 
also sent a letter to many business men in Los 
Angeles suggesting the withdrawal of financial sup- 
port of the local Y. W. C. A. The letter was suc- 
cessful. 

We have no right to estop lawful propaganda of 
any kind; but it is very like wrapping one’s parti- 
san, commercial cause in the American flag to ap- 
propriate a great national or state name. We 
revolt from this evil thing. Something ought to be 
done to end the use of the words “National,” “Amer- 
ican,” “Federal,” and the like. As we are supposed 

_ to require the truth on the label of a piece of mer- 
_ chandise, let us do likewise with our organizations. 
dt They are in need of restraint in the name of the 
foes and of morality. . 
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Roumania’s Deviltry Continues 
NITARIANS, AND INDEED all lovers of 


freedom, will be shocked to learn from Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow of the Relief Commission to 


‘Transylvania, who has returned to this country, 


that the Roumanian outrages against the Transyl- 
vanians, which we had been assuming were over, 
continue to this day. The earlier atrocities, which 


included terrible beatings and other violence to the 


person, including some things that may not be 
mentioned without a shudder, have not been car- 
ried on lately, according to Mr. Snow. But there 
is a new deviltry. The people have suffered evic- 
tion in numbers. Even the more awful things may 
be resumed, for the very presence of the Commis- 
sion restrained the tyrannous ones. 

_The Roumanians claim the houses and shops of 
the people for their own occupancy. The victims 
have to shift for themselves, and some of them -are 
forced over the border away forever from their 
homes and all they cherish. Mr. Snow says that 
one of the theological professors in Kolozsvar has 
to house in his five-room apartment five Roumani- 
ans, besides himself, his wife, and his nephew. The 
children in a private asylum for the deaf and 
dumb, including some who were blind, were cast 
out and their home taken. Those children, whose 
parental homes were in Hungary, were put into a 
goods van and shipped with a few days’ rations 
across the border. 

“We had the opportunity of seeing this process 
of exile being carried out,’ said Mr. Snow, “for 
we left Transylvania on one of the refugee trains. 
It consisted of five goods vans, filled with people 
from Torda, a strong Unitarian town near Kolozs- 
var.” These people were forced to go to Hungary, 
never to return. 

Such examples may be multiplied without num- 
ber. That they are true of the people of all re- 
ligious faiths, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Re- 
formed, as well as Unitarian, should arouse the 
churehly kindred of these pitiful people in America. 
They ought to unite their forces to end this horror, 
which grossly violates the treaty Roumania signed. 
Though the outrages do not involve such great 
numbers of persons as might be cited in other parts 
of the world, they are equal in kind to the most 
heinous offences against civilization. It is one of 
the dire causes which has been shamefully neglected 
on account of the absence of America from the 
League of Nations. What a tragic instance! 


As we have been saying, so says President Mac- 
Cracken of Lafayette College: “Democracy thinks not 
in abstract principles; it thinks in terms of individuals. 
The League of Nations is Wilson. Reservations is 
Lodge. America isolate is Hiram Johnson. Trade 
Unionism is Gompers.” But why limit such concrete 
thinking to democracy? Everybody thinks in terms of 
persons. Nobody thinks abstractly in real life. That 
is a fact which preachers as well as others who speak 
and write ought to remember. The central reason why 
we must have Jesus and other persons to embody our 
abstract truths is plain. We must make images or use 
our imagination to get truth or to give it. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HISTORIC ACT of political reform was com- 
aN pleted on August 19 by the House of the General 
Assembly of Tennessee in adopting by a vote of 49 
to 47 a resolution ratifying the Nineteenth (or Woman 
Suffrage) Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Despite efforts from anti-suffrage sources to upset the 
decision on one ground or another, suffrage leaders as 
the week was drawing to an end indicated their full 
confidence that the act of the Legislature at Nashville 
would stand. The deciding vote added about ten 
million to the number of women entitled to vote for 
President, and extended the voting list of women to 
an approximate total of 27,000,000. It is estimated 
that that number of women will be entitled next 
November to exert a direct influence upon the selection 
of fiational leadership and the determination of na- 
tional policies. It has taken a struggle of more than 
a half-century to accomplish this measure of political 
equality between the sexes; and behind that century of 
direct effort to this end are many generations of en- 
deavor to liberate woman from disabilities to which 
she has been subjected through the ages. 
Both Great Parties Count 
on Advantage from Women’s Vote 
In both of the great political camps the national 
enfranchisement of women was greeted as an event of 
decisive significance. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conventions declared for the ratifica- 
tion of the Nineteenth Amendment. Both Governor 
Cox, the Democratic nominee for President, and Sen- 
ator Harding, his Republican rival, have repeatedly 
declared themselves in advocacy of the pending reform. 
In behalf of the Democrats, however, it is pointed 
out in the discussion that it was a Democratic State 
that cast the deciding vote for ratification while two 
Republican executives—Governor Holcomb of Con- 
necticut and Governor Clement of Vermont—were re- 
sisting every party effort to induce them to call ex- 
traordinary sessions of their respective legislatures for 
a decision on the issue. In Republican quarters, efforts 
were made to prove that Senator Harding’s opposition 
to the League of Nations would rally the women to 
his party’s standard as an alleged guarantee of im- 
munity for America from embroilment in foreign quar- 
rels; while Democratic authorities advanced the 
opinion that Governor Cox’s construction of the cove- 
nant as a barrier to all wars would appeal decisively 
to the woman voter’s basic love of peace. 
Washington Note on Russia 
Attracts International Attention 
The note on the Russian and Polish questions issued 
recently by Mr. Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State, 
elicited last week an interesting official response from 
Premier Millerand of France, who expressed his warm 
acceptance of Mr. Colby’s denunciation of the Bolshe- 
vist régime as tyrannical and destructive, but signifi- 
cantly failed to join in the movement outlined in 
the Washington communiqué for international action 
to guarantee the territorial integrity of Russia pend- 
ing the establishment of a genuine Democratic and 
Republican form of government in that country. As 
a corollary to the ignoring by the French Government 
of this essential feature of Mr. Colby’s note, the rec- 


ognition by France of Wrangel’s administration as the° 


de facto government of Russia invited comment. The 
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silence of the British Government on the proposals 
made by the Secretary of State was a significant 
feature of the situation, to be interpreted, doubtless, 
in the light of Prime Minister Lloyd George’s pend-’ 
ing negotiations with the Moscow government and 
his dissent from the recognition of Wrangel by France. 
Italy, to whom Mr. Colby’s communication was di- 
rectly addressed, also delayed her rejoinder to the 
note. 
Labor Parties Formulate Opposition 
to Efforts to Crush Soviet Russia 

While the prime ministers of the three greatest 
powers—Great Britain, France, and America—were 
seeking with varying motives a formula for united 
action toward Russia, the labor parties in Great Britain 
and France lost no time in formulating their opposi- 
tion to the exercise of pressure, whether military or 
economic, in any effort to crush Soviet Russia. The 
publication of Mr. Colby’s note and the French re- 
joinder to it served to draw from the radical elements 
in France vigorous expressions of opposition to the 
policy outlined by M. Millerand. The British Labor 
Party—an organization with which the British Goy- 
ernment of the day, or of any future day, must reckon 
—took early occasion to formulate its condemnation 
of any attempt to determine the internal order of 
Russia through external pressure. It was evident that, 
in his negotiations for the re-establishment of com- 
mercial relations with Soviet Russia, perhaps as the 
initial step to the formal recognition of the Lenine- 
Trotzky junta, the Prime Minister had the unqualified 
support of an important body of British public opinion. 
Poland Summons the Last Ounce 
of Her Defensive Strength 

In the meanwhile, in the most urgent phase of the 
many-sided Russian problem—the war with Poland— 
a new element developed last week in the form of a 
rally of Polish defensive strength that reopened the 
Polish “corridor” to Danzig and appeared to be de- 
laying, if not frustrating, the efforts of the “Red” 
armies to take Warsaw. This summoning of the last 
ounce of defensive strength on the part of the hard- 
pressed Polish Republic appeared to be partly the 
result of French aid in war resources, including officers. 
In this connection it is worth while noting the unofficial 
newspaper report that the British high commissioner 
at Danzig, who on several occasions has been accused 
of anti-Polish and pro-German activities, has refused 
to permit the passage of war munitions for Poland 
from that port. Another significant development of 
the situation was the news of the establishment, in 
Posen, of a separate Polish administration by Roman 
Dmowski, one of the most determined opponents of 
the Pilsudski government at Warsaw. 
A Successful Aéroplane Flight oH 
from New York to Wrangel 

Among the remarkable achievements, not only of 
the week but in the records of aviation, was the arrival 
at Wrangel, in Alaska, on August 14 of the four army 
aéroplanes that started on a path-finding trip to that 
great territory from Mineola, near New York City, on 
July 15. Half of the distance of 3,500 miles covered 
was over virgin territory. In many respects this 
flight presented greater difficulties and was invested 
with more significance than the recent air trips down 
the length of the African continent and from Rome 
to Tokyo. The four army aviators in charge of the 
flight to Alaska have succeeded in bringing the interior 
of Alaska two or three weeks nearer to the rest of the 
United States, Their successful trip over unexplored 
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territory not only will add to the available knowl- 


edge of the vast area with its enormous though unesti- 
mated resources, but a utility of immediate possibilities 
is suggested by the fact that the achievement of Capt. 
St. Clair Street and his fellow-fliers has demonstrated 
the practicability of a method of mail transportation 
that will reduce to a small fraction the month which 
it now takes to send a letter from the interior of Alaska 
to the United States proper. eS 


Brevities 


A prisoner writes that people forget it is the prison- 
ers themselves who invite and keep prison cruelty 
alive, because they keep the world in fear and dread. 


Dr. William H. Roberts, who until his death recently 
was stated clerk of the General Synod of the Presby- 


- terian Church, knew Lincoln. Young Roberts lived in 


Washington. Lincoln was in the habit of attending 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. Very 
quickly “the place hunters” found this out, and beset 
the President at the church. He regretfully told the 
minister that he must give up coming to the meetings. 
“No, Mr. Lincoln,” said the-minister, “you need not do 
that. You can sit in the vestry in the dark with the 
door open, and hear all that is said.” ‘Well, Doctor,” 
said Lincoln, “I will do that. I do not care to hear 
the men talk at the meeting, but I do love to hear them 
pray.” 

Thomas C. Clark offers the following, in the Chris- 
tian Century, as a poem for the times. He calls it 
“Prophets Old and New.” We know not in what lit- 
erary school to place it, but it does have one virtue,— 
you know what he means: “Socrates drank the poi- 
soned hemlock, discoursing the while on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. Jesus of Nazareth drank the cup of 
death for every man, discoursing even to his latest 
breath on the joy of living and dying for a Great Cause. 
The twentieth-century prophet drinks two cups of tea 
at the afternoon meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and discourses for forty-five minutes on ways and 
means of paying for the newly purchased kitchen 
range! And yet some congregations, condemning their 
leaders to such ‘service,’ wonder why the ministry is 
losing its power!” 


One of our colleagues, the editor of the Northwestern 


Christian Advocate, a very good man at his job, is in 


a mood. We do not know if he is right or not; our 
inclination is that he is not. But anyway, why take 
anybody so seriously, including ourselves, as we editors 
are wont to do? What we write doesn’t upset the 
cosmos, though it may rile people of an ilk, or those 
who have got up in the morning crosswise, or even 
those who are all right. But hear this brief for him- 
self: “An editor is at a decided disadvantage in the 
matter of a proper acceptance of his sentiments. He 
is often misinterpreted and can with difficulty correct 
that misapprehension. If a speaker makes a statement 
that he fears is improperly understood, he can in- 
stantly say, ‘In other words,’ and proceed to qualify 
or clarify to his heart’s content; or if at the close of his 
discourse one approaches him with his objection, he 
can proceed to explain away the false notion with sup- 
plementary remarks. But with an editor it is different. 
No sooner is the edition off the press and flying to the 
ends of the nation and even the four corners of the 
world than he may become conscious that certain state- 
ments will be misunderstood.” 
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LETTERS totHe EDITOR | 


Mr. Strong in England 


To the Editor of Tur CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


I do not know any better way of expressing the 
warm appreciation of the very generous visit of Mr. 
Charles H. Strong, president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, to this country, than by writing a letter 
to Tum CuristiAN Recister. The Unitarians of 
America know and admire Mr. Strong for his devoted 
and enthusiastic services: three months ago he was 
unknown to Unitarians on this side of the Atlantic; 
now he has been seen and heard by large numbers 
of our people in London, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Bristol, Edinburgh, Belfast, Dublin, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and South Wales. His genial wit, shrewd- 
ness, insight, and sincerity made a deep impression 
wherever he went; and he has left a host of friends 
over here who are glad he came, and who will welcome 
him back whenever he feels able to revisit our shores. 

Unitarian laymen are a cautious and prudent race; 
and it is too early to predict what they will do by way 
of putting into practice the maxims so eagerly ex- 
pounded by Mr. Strong. He succeeded in rousing a 
number of laymen in different parts of the country 
who have not hitherto felt moved to take an active 
share in pushing the denominational machine. This 
is as it should be. There are about a score of leading 
Unitarian laymen who lend a hand in every enter- 
prise: you see their names on all our subscription 
lists; you meet them at important assemblies; the de- 
nomination could not exist without them. But there 
are too few of them; and as they grow old and die, we 
often wonder who will rise up and take their place. 

There is hope that Mr. Strong by his missionary zeal 
may have stirred the minds and hearts of a new genera- 
tion of Unitarian laymen. Already a hearty response 
has come from several places,—Yorkshire, renowned 
for its sturdy determination, has shown special in- 
terest and enthusiasm. The ministers have been good- 
naturedly told to mind their own business, and to 
give the laymen a chance. 

‘We shall doubtless hear in due course what Mr. 
Strong has to say about the Unitarians whom he 
sampled in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
He doubtless observed that they were not always easy 
to classify ecclesiastically or theologically. The task of 
accurate classification would puzzle one who had spent 
a lifetime among Unitarians, and a few months’ visi- 
tation must have had an occasional bewildering effect 
on Mr. Strong’s mind. He was greatly perplexed to 
discover that some ardent Unitarians seemed afraid 
to make their existence known to their next-door 
neighbors. This reluctance, however feeble and foolish 
it may appear, has its explanation, and is not wholly 
due to timidity or cowardice. Personally, I agree with 
Mr. Strong, that it is a source of weakness in our 
English Unitarianism: it puzzles the outsider who is 
usually impatient of what he deems ecclesiastical and 
theological quibbles, and who prefers to know what 
Unitarians squarely stand for in the world of present- 
day religious thought and life. 

But I am wandering away from the subject of my 
letter, which was to tell the Unitarian Laymen of 
America that we were delighted to have their wise and 
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witty president with us, and we hope he will return 
in the near future to encourage and strengthen us in 
our common work and help to cement our friendship. 


W. CoprLtanp Bowlin, 
Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Association. 
Essex Hatt, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 


The League Issue and the Voter 


An American authority clears up for the citizen who wants 
peace the perplexing problem of his duty in 
the coming election 
Last week there was a meeting in New York of dis- 

tinguished friends of the idea of a League of Nations— 
men whose names are familiar in that interest through- 
out the country. The author of this solicited article 
was one of them. The object of their meeting was to 
define for all citizens the best course of action on the 
League, as at present formulated, during the Presi- 
dential campaign. Probably there were more Republi- 
cans than Democrats in the gathering. In any case, 
the great issue with those present was far removed 
from mere partisanship. They recognized the impor- 
tance of wise strategy, and they realized the great 
difficulty the average vyoter experiences at present in 
deciding his coming vote. The reader may be assured 
that among the persons who engaged in the important 
deliberations, the writer is one of the best-informed 
men in America. He has expressed clearly the best 
and the prevailing opinion of the New York confer- 
ence as only one familiar with each step in the long 
progress of the League could do. 

PEAKING GENERALLY, the League of Nations 
issue, which has been “wished” on the Presidential 
campaign, is an issue of foreign policy. There was 

a time in the United States when domesti¢ politics 
stopped at the water’s edge. Though it is a truism 
that times have changed, it is not amiss to ask 
the question whether a problem of foreign policy will 
prove to be as good a vote-getter in mid-October as 
it seems to be in mid-August. 

The evidence that comes from all sides at the present 
moment is about like this: Apart from the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people who are for “a” 
League of Nations, there is a very considerable bloc 
of the people who are for the existing League of 
Nations, and they are either rejoicing with Governor 


Cox or wabbling from Senator Harding. Beyond per- © 


adventure, the League of Nations issue at the present 
moment tends to change the political allegiance of 
perhaps a million voters, not including the women. 
There is no doubt that those persons whose minds are 
taking this issue seriously represent the more thought- 
ful part of the population, while many of them are 
professionally in positions in life giving them the op- 
portunity to influence others. The question is, should 
they take their stand definitely at present? 

The writer, who is so situated that most elements 
of the problem come before him, would advise them 
not to reach their decision at this time. The reasons 
for this opinion are :— 

1. The Presidential campaign is in its preliminary 
stages only. 

2. There is politically good reason to suspect that 
the political wiseacres may shift the issue, and it is 
not improbable that events may force an entirely new 
one. . 

3. The moral influence of the pro-Leaguers would be 
lost as soon as they could be definitely ticketed as of 
one party or another. 

4. There are certain falsities in the issue which time 
may divulge. 

Discussion of the first three reasons will be clearer 
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after the fourth is stated. A very careful scrutiny 
of the entire League controversy leads the writer to 
the belief that the League of-Nations is not an issue, 
but only the unfortunate football in the struggle for 
political advantage between the two -parties. As a po- 
litical necessity, the Republicans started out with an 
attempt to prevent the Democrats, who had fought 
the war as the responsible party in power, from making 
the peace by themselves. The most they thought to 
accomplish at the outset was reservations which would 
“Americanize” the treaty, for it was obviously useless 
to get a hall-mark on the document unless the hall-mark 
was important. Mr. Wilson’s stubbornness prevented 


this, and the Republican strategists cannot be blind 
to the chance they have of stealing the entire treaty 
in the event of a Republican victory. To do this, they 
must protect this policy from betrayal by the capitu- 
lation of the political enemy during the Congressional 
session that opens in December and closes on March 
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THE GUIDE TELLS THE VANDAL STORY 


A sight-seeing tour under Y. M. C. A. auspices before the 
arched portals of historic Rheims. The fagade is badly bat- 
tered. A number of the famous sculptured figures are ap- 
parently intact, though few of them escaped at least a little 
damage. The latest news is that the cathedral will be com- 
pletely rebuilt, an American architect and engineer having a 
commission to restore and indeed improve the old city. 


3, 1921. Wherefore, we hear a great deal of promise 
of an immediate and effective peace by a Congress and 
a President of the same political ilk. The Republicans 
want the voters to legalize their stealing of the treaty. 
If they can do it, they will, of course, dress it in Re- 
publican clothes. 

The rank and file of the Democratic party is favor- 
able to the League, but it also contains a very numerous 
Trish element which is not of that mind, not to mention 
Mr. Wilson himself. Mr. Cox at the present time 
finds his political necessity in arranging for his politi- 
cal succession to the Wilson estate as leader of the 
party. In August the White House can talk louder 
than Dayton; in October the megaphone will be at 


Dayton. It is reasonable, therefore, to conclude, that — 


as Mr. Cox progresses in his campaign he will increase 
in independence. He may find it politically wise to 
cater in some degree to the anti-Leaguers, while he 
will pretty certainly find it necessary as the weeks 
roll by to let it be known that he and Mr. Wilson have 
different degrees of flexibility on the treaty. 

_ These considerations naturally lead to an analysis 
of the present stage of the campaign. It may be called 
the band-wagon stage. There are factions in both 
parties. To take the Republicans first, there is Johnson, 
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them what issues make the most support. 


whose metallic voice and aggressive gestures have given 
him quite a following, and who as a result was a rival 
candidate of Harding. It would be a serious political 
mistake if Harding started the car with the Johnson 
seat vacant. But it is very difficult for any one to get 
off a political band-wagon after the chauffeur thas 
thrown her into “high” for the campaign trip. To 
use another figure: Political mavericks are made be- 
fore the herd begins to stampede. 

Respecting Mr. Cox, the situation regarding the 
League issue is the opposite of that of Mr. Harding. 
While Harding’s first consideration is hamstringing 
treaty-killers, that of Cox is doing likewise to treaty- 
standpatters. 

After a month or so more of the campaign it may 
be expected that Harding will be more considerate of 
the friends of the League, and Cox more considerate 
of those who are off-side in his party. 

Above all, however, both candidates will be gaining 
experience as the days go by which will indicate to 
Being a 
candidate for President resolves itself into a good deal 
of a business, and a candidate, owing to the shortness 
of his working campaign, tries to make his vote-getting 
a wholesale affair. If the candidates should discover 
that they can make apparently two votes on law and 
order to one on the League of Nations, there is no 
practical doubt but that the American people would 
wake up to discover that law and order and not the 
League of Nations is the most important issue before 
the American people. It is probably historically cor- 
rect to say that no President has ever been elected 
entirely on an issue of foreign politics. 

But supposing that conditions this year make an 
issue of foreign politics a necessity in the campaign, 
the voter should not lose sight of the fact that events 
beyond the border might produce a better vote-getting 
issue. Mexico, for instance, to start nearest home, has 
not yet stopped stewing in her own juice. She might 
boil over to make a first-class issue. Poland is not 
Bolshevized, nor is she at peace with the Bolshevists. 
Many turns might be given to her crisis between now 
and November which would affect the American elec- 
tion. It is obvious that the world’s relations toward 
what used to be Russia are not on a permanent basis. 
Events there might provide a brand new issue. But all 
of this is speculation. There is only one thing certain 
in a Presidential campaign, and that is, that the issues 
which appear most attractive to the voters because 
they come closest home to them are the ones which 
are most important on election day. It is possible that 
an issue superior in drawing power to that of the 
League of Nations will emerge during the campaign. 

The remaining question to be examined is what at- 
titude should the-friends of the League take. It seems 
to the writer that they can do best for their cause by 
not taking too seriously the present aspects of the 
campaign. The desirable thing for us who are friends 
of the League is to get it out of politics. Of course, 
technically that is impossible, but practically it is en- 
tirely possible. Both candidates have plenty of time 
‘to change their minds and to give the public pledges 
of action in the event of victory. Mr. Cox is eminently 
more satisfactory on the League of Nations at the 
present time. But he has not specified that he will 
obey the Constitution and leave the Senate alone while 
it is formulating reservations, and that he will ratify 
the treaty with such reservations as two-thirds of the 


aay Senate decide upon. Mr. Harding has taken pains to 
hs eae to the friends of the treaty up to the 


t. He has gone beyond the platform and he has 
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left his own record in the Senate very much farther 
behind than many normal supporters of his party are 
willing to have it. He has been hearing from them 
directly in protests and indirectly in rumors of breaks 
away from the party on that account. 

There are friends of the treaty on both sides, influ- 
ential friends, persons who, by and large, are holding 
the moral ideal above party in a practical world. In 
the opinion of the writer, they can work best for their 
cause by remaining a moral bloc, making it clear to 
both sides that their minds are open to conviction as 
to where they can get best and quickest the thing that 
they desire, thereby pressing both candidates to nar- 
row down this issue until it becomes microscopic. I 
mean this, that one will say, “If I am elected we will 
enter the League of Nations by my door,” and the 
other will say the same. 

If the friends of the League take political ene on 
that issue at this time, they may find that when the 
voting day comes, they have been sold a gold brick in 


their enthusiasm, because then the issue will be some- 


thing else. But if they make well known the amount 
of their friendship for the League with whatever reser- 
vations are required to muster two-thirds of the Senate, 
they stand their best chance of forcing the candidates 
together, and thereby eliminating the League as an 
issue from American politics forever. 

If, on the other hand, one party is permitted by the 
friends of the League to monopolize, apparently, the 
position in its behalf, and the other is encouraged to 
make up for defections by beating the insular tom-toms 
always at hand to appeal to wholesale public preju- 
dices, the issue, so far as effective action is concerned, 
remains on a dead centre. 

To the Democratic candidate let those of us of his 
persuasion say now: “Your attitude is generally satis- 
factory, but certain details need to be filled in. We 
trust you will supply them so as to leave us in no 
doubt how we shall vote.” 

To the Republican candidate let those of us of his 
persuasion say now: “Your attitude is unsatisfactory 
on the face of it, but you have time to change it. We 
trust that between now and voting time you will make 
it clear to us that we can vote for you without sacri- 
ficing our ideals for a better world order.” 

’ To both candidates we can all say: “The matter of 
reservations is the affair of the Senate. It is your 
province to judge them when the Senate passes them 
by a two-thirds vote.” 

And without regard to Presidential candidates we 
can all do a great deal toward impressing upon the 
Senate, present and to be elected, that there is one 
perfectly clear mandate from the voters, and that is to 
give its advice and consent to the ratification of the 
League of Nations Covenant by a two-thirds vote as 
quickly as possible. 


The Isles of Shoals 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


What gods have held high carnival 

Upon these-cliffs? What revelries 

Have riven these mighty rocks and cleft 
-This Siren’s Grotto where the sea 

Hath sung a thousand centuries? 

What monumented arrogance 

Or valors of some primal world 

Have here been marked? Yet run the winds, 
Yet fling the waves their silver surf 

To grace these treacherous shoals. The gods 
Have long departed, yet remain 

Their high and hoary altars kept 

Forever by the great white gulls 

That skim the emerald sea. 
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The Prophet 


HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Where lightnings set aflame the sky, 
Where stoops the live oak to the wind, 
He stands as stands a storm-cleft peak, 
A cliff of cloud above the plain. 


They will not hear his living voice; 
“Away,” they cry, “to Golgotha !” 

And crown him there with martyrdom. 
His living voice now stilled, his word 

Is caught up by the echoing hills 

And flung afar to every age, 

While children strew wild flowers for him 
Their fathers flayed and cursed and killed. 


No sweeter sadness than is his 

Whose ear hath caught the sounds afar, 
Whose eye hath seen the distant day, 
Whose soul hath sensed the wider law. 
He hath no country, but two worlds, 
One that is now, one yet to be; 

He goes, a solitary soul, 

Along his way unto the end, 

A liberator to his chains! 


Ere good hath ever conquered ill, 

Ere ever night hath turned to day, 

Or waters sweet were ever struck 
From rigid stones, or barren sands 
Have borne the blossom of a rose, 

A prophet’s tears have there been shed. 


What the War Did to Krutown 


A clear picture of a suburb of Monrovia, in Liberia, drawn 
by a recent visitor, who sees many evils 
BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


The author, who is dean of Morehouse College, a 
well-knoun institution for colored youth in Atlanta, 
Ga., and prominent in the educational circles of his 
people, has recently returned from the West Coast of 
Africa, whither he. went for the study of educational 
and social conditions. 


N THE EDGE of Monrovia in Liberia, between 
() the heart of the town and the beach sloping 

to the west and to the ocean, is a little native 
suburb known as Krutown. Somehow this settlement 
of between two and three thousand souls seems to 
sum up within itself every social problem that one 
meets on the West Coast of Africa. 

If one walks through Krutown he will find houses 
ranging all the way in dignity from a low-thatched 
hut to a painted house of two stories, walks too 
narrow and too intricate to be called streets, and little 
children playing everywhere. On every side also he is 
likely to find a kindly greeting. The people of Kru- 
town are evidently hospitable. 

Their immediate needs at first glance would seem 
to be few. Clothing is reduced to a minimum, the 
women even when most dressed up wearing most fre- 
quently a long piece of rich cloth skilfully draped 
about the body; but, as has been suggested, the stand- 
ards of the Americo-Liberians in Monrovia have given 
new ideals to the natives, and some of them have risen 
to all the desires and the demands of civilized people. 
In ways that the rank and file can hardly fully under- 
stand, however, the close of the war has brought upon 
them all the evils of modern commercialism. Es- 
pecially do they find it hard to get food; nor is it 
sufficient to say that they should cultivate the land 
around them. Krutown is so congested that there is 
no land to cultivate, so that it is upon the sea rather 
than upon the land that the people have primarily 
depended for sustenance. After all, however, some- 
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thing more than fish is needed, and for anything more 
they must go to the profiteering merchants in the 
towns. Then they realize what it means for England 
to have driven Germany from the seas. Rice, so popu- 
lar as food and in this case so evidently necessary, 
has advanced to 20 cents a pound. Sugar may be had 
at 50 but sometimes at 70 cents a pound, butter at 
$1.25, and oil at $1 a gallon. Even peanuts are at least 
twice as expensive as in the United States. Mean- 
while there is practically no work for the young men 
to do. A few are employed on the Elder Dempster 
ships at a shilling a day, but for the most part they 
wander about, waiting only for a lucky chance to earn 
a sixpence. Very frequently if they work they prefer 
to be paid in food rather than in coin. The money 
situation in the country, in fact, is at present one of 
the most pressing problems. The only bank in Mon- 
rovia is the branch of the Bank of British West 
Africa. In general, gold long ago disappeared; small 
silver coins have become scarcer and scarcer; and the 
common form of currency, all up and down the coast 
except in Liberia, is British West African paper notes, 
issued even for one shilling, which the natives refuse 
to accept. An attempt was made to introduce this 
depreciated paper in Monrovia. This failed, but the 
people have had to suffer special hardship nevertheless. 
A native who presents a small check at the bank is 
likely to be paid a very small part, certainly not more 
than a half, in silver, and the rest is likely to be in 
ten-shilling paper notes. If now he presents these 
notes at one of the English stores, they will very prob- 
ably be refused or taken at a decided discount. Thus 
in one way or another the native is likely to lose in any 
case. 

This is the Africa of the new day. The slave trade is 
over, for which fact let us be thankful; but the ex- 
ploiting of the West Coast still goes on. In Sierra 
Leone, that for more than a century and a quarter has 
been in the possession of England, while a few men 
have been able to work out their destiny and rise, the 
general social condition of the people is no better 
than elsewhere along the coast. 

One of the commonest sounds in Krutown is that 
of the weird blowing of the death-horn. Any day, any 
night, it might be heard, saying that another soul has 
passed. It is an open question if a careful census 
would not show that very nearly as many children die 
as are able to survive in the settlement, for more and 
more difficult is it for the mothers to get proper 
nourishment for their babies. Nor are things made 
better by the great prevalence of disease. Tropical 
diseases, social diseases, as well as those incident to 
malnutrition abound and reap their heavy toll. For 
many of these things the natives are by no means 
responsible; the scourage of civilization along the 
coast has brought them. Even if they are in great 
need, however, there is at present no hospital to which 
they might be taken. 

These things are here remarked because all too fre- 
quently has it been thought that all that the Africans 
needed was to be preached to, that they would some- 
how be converted en masse, and that in general food 
was so plentiful and the other problems of life so 
few that they needed little attention after they left 
a religious service. In the new day we find that after 
all they are simply human beings, with all the needs 
and with all the possibilities of human beings. If we 
try to get back of the problems of the Krus to the 
ultimate causes, we find ourselves borne into a con- 
sideration of the whole government of Liberia and 


} 
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then into that of the policy of the great European 
nations. Altogether impossible just now is it to ignore 
political in the consideration of religious questions. 
The recent war was very largely one of trade rivalry 
between England and Germany; England won a 
million square miles of African land as the reward 
of her victory; and if her officials say that a mission- 
ary cannot come to any portion of this land he simply 
cannot come. : 

Just across the bay from Krutown, on a little island, 


‘live the Vais and the Mandingoes, people who dress in 


flowing robes and who have great dignity of demeanor 
and a tradition that reaches back to the Koran. They 
are people of undoubted intelligence and pay great 
attention to the cleanliness of their home life, to their 
religious ceremonial, and to the care and nurture of 
their children. Other prominent tribes are the 
Kpwessi, skilful in weaving and in iron-work; the 
Grebo, ambitious and aggressive; and the Gola, ever 
daring and militant. One meets also the wild and 
tattooed Buzi and the cannibalistic Mano. In all, 
more than a score of these tribes are scattered over 
Liberia, a country just about as large as our own 
Pennsylvania or Ohio. In general, the Americo- 
Liberians (numbering strictly not more than fifteen 
thousand out of a total population estimated at two 
million) are to be congratulated on holding at bay and 
bringing under one central government this great un- 
civilized population. There were naturally conflicts 
at first, but more and more within recent years have 
the representative Liberian statesmen realized that 
their own future is intimately wrapped up with that 
of the natives and that they are the republic’s chief 
source of strength. When the whole country comes 
to this realization we can have no doubt that both 
education and internal development will be stimu- 
lated. 


‘England Only Seems Willing to Help 


Just at present the country is held back by lack of 
capital. From time to time England has seemed will- 
ing to advance whatever was necessary, but time has 
shown that not always are those bearing gifts to be 
trusted. Very recently the uppermost topic in Liberia 
has been the proposed new loan of $5,000,000 from the 
United States. This has been designed to make some 
provision for improvements on the harbor of Monro- 
via, for better roads through the country, and also for 
education, a hospital, and industrial development. 
Evidently not all of these things can be done even 
with $5,000,000; but in any case, as the Liberians 
would have the responsibility of the interest from year 
to year, as the new officials would be almost wholly 


Americans, and as the terms proposed would very 


largely take the sovereignty of their country out of 
their hands, they have been in no haste about ratifying 
the agreement; and some indeed say that it will not 
be ratified at all. More and more it seems that the 
natives and the Liberians working together will have 
to solve most of their problems, and one can only hope 
that if European nations are not to help in this work 
they will not be permitted to hinder or embarrass it. 
Meanwhile our great denominations like the Method- 
ists and the Episcopalians might do well to remem- 
ber that just now in Krutown, as in all Liberia and 


_all Africa, it is not enough merely to preach to the 
people and teach them a few letters, but that any 
large programme of service must consider all the 
human needs daily arising in the life of these as of 


ny other people. 
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Our United States: Whence the Money? 


Everybody seems to be having a perfectly delightful time, 
with no special sympathy or interest in 
work— How do they do it? 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
July 27, 1920. 

( Wmonths THE CONTINENT twice within four 
months from San Francisco to Boston and 
going up and down the eastern coast from 

Philadelphia to Bar Harbor as well as along the 

Pacific side, ought to make even the ordinary traveller 

tolerably able to pass some judgment on the general 

conditions, of our land. If added to these large 
panoramic glimpses of the United States the traveller 
has addressed audiences in half a dozen States and 
lingered more or less in Denver, Chicago, and New 

York, he certainly ought to have definite opinions 

regarding what can be seen from a car window and 

what can be heard both West and East upon political, 
industrial, and religious subjects. 

Looking back, say, ten years before the World War 
and contrasting what there was to be observed with the 
general aspects of the landscape to-day, I should say 
without qualification that now, everywhere, better 
houses are to be seen and better roads. This state- 
ment is particularly true of Michigan, Nebraska, 
Northern Colorado, and Southern California. 

The improvement in Nebraska is like a fairy story. 
Where before there were long stretches of prairie or 
treeless plain, there are now farms, groves, and culti- 
vated fields; where cheap temporary cottages or “dug- 
outs” stood, there are in their place neat brick build- 
ings and comfortable-looking homes. Beautiful in its 
green and yellow patches of color is Eastern Nebraska, 
the “hinterland” to Omaha. It reminds one somehow 
of Bavarian Germany in the absence of wooden fences, 
and in the checkerboard arrangement of the fields. 
Industry and thrift of a good old-fashioned sort accom- 
plished the visible results. Norwegian, German— 
North European people lived there in the early days, 
and worked hard. Will their descendants who are 
riding about in automobiles and living in these better 
farmhouses produce equal results? 

Speaking of automobiles, let me say that they are 
to be seen everywhere,—dozens of them in front of 
little railway stations in Iowa, hundreds of them on 
every California road, and still other hundreds parked 
in front of factories in Michigan and Illinois. Who 
owns these if not the “plain people’? They are not 
owned by just the wealthy class. Writers in the 
New Republic and the Nation may recite their doleful 
chants about adverse national conditions, but certainly 
through the Taft and Wilson administrations the 
country as a whole has prospered wonderfully, and 
this prosperity is diffused; it is shared in by farmer, 
hand-worker, and middle-class citizen to a remarkable 
degree. The Pullman car tells the story, as does the 
automobile. It has lost its distinction—or shall I say 
distinctiveness? It is now used, as never before, by the 
average man. No matter which road you take, you 
find “the crowd.” Mother and uncle and the children, 
including the babies,—they are all there. Trains run- 
ning in three and four sections of “sleepers” and 
“diners,”—heavy trains, too, of eleven and twelve cars. 
Where does the money come from? How do all these 
tourists manage to have so much spare time? Where . 
are they going? What object have they in mind? 
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We pulled out from Denver in four sections. Ours 
was the last. It consisted of nine heavy Pullmans, one 
observation club car, and two “diners.” At the first 
call for lunch at eleven-thirty there was a general 
scramble for seats at the tables, and this demand for 
meals kept up for hours. “I got a fairly good lunch for 
two dollars,” said one passenger to another in the 
smoking compartment. “Did you? Well, you went a 
quarter better than I. What did you have?” I looked 
at these men. Were they accustomed to paying two 
dollars for a meal? I doubted it. Surely half that 
sum a few years ago would have seemed to them a high 
price for a breakfast or a lunch. It seems only a 
short while since dining-cars were attached to the 
through trains; and in the days before the war, the 
traveller was sure of a seat and plenty of attention. 
Now it takes two “diners” on each section to supply 
the ordinary needs of the people who are going to and 
fro across the continent. 

Waste is another noticeable feature, the waste of 
food in these dining-cars; the waste in city restau- 
rants and at stations; the waste along the railroad, 
of coal, of pine boxes, of tin cans, of discarded rail- 
way ties (burned by thoughtless laboring gangs), the 
waste from lunch-baskets, the waste of paper and of 
magazines. One who has been in China and comes 
back to America is more impressed with this lack of 
carefulness in conserving useful products than by any 
other of our national characteristics. 

Not only the number of people travelling, but their 
good-nature, their kindly disposition impresses the 
observer. Yes, there is no doubt of this good-humor 
even in hot weather and in a full Pullman car; and it 
is why travelling in the United States is so much 
pleasanter than in France, Italy, or Great Britain. 
The give and take, the willingness to do a favor, lend 
a newspaper or time-table, share a lunch, pass around 
cigars, or interchange opinions helps delightfully to 


make the inconveniences of numbers seem less so. I am ‘ 


impressed, too, by the high moral standard of the 
travelling public. Every berth was filled on the sleep- 
ing-car between Chicago and Denver. Women had to 
occupy places over unknown men; heat made it un- 
desirable to keep curtains closed; yet in spite of this, 
everywhere privacy, respect for rights, the utmost de- 
corum. JI doubt whether the morality of Europe is 
yet quite up to the standard where the American Pull- 
man car is a possibility. No wonder foreigners trav- 
elling in the United States. are astonished by our 
sleeping-car arrangements, perhaps more so than by 
any other aspect of our common life. 

Statistics, I suppose, can be relied upon to tell us of 
crops; nevertheless, the eye tells something too. If 
smiling fields, herds of cattle, waving corn and oats, 
and thousands of fruit-trees mean anything, they tell 
of abundance, satisfactory harvests, plenty to eat. 
Our transportation system seems somehow to have 
gone awry. Just why I do not know. Passenger 
trains, the best of them, from an hour to two late; 
congested freightyards; inability to get products 
moved; delayed goods—the standing grievance. 

One more general observation, and that is on the 
leisureliness of labor. At Albany, the conductor stood 
nervous and fidgeting, watch in hand. The “Wolver- 
ine” was nearly an hour behind. One man on a truck 
was putting in the trunks,—no hurry, plenty of talk 
between him and the baggageman. Standing where I 
watched the whole proceeding, it looked almost as if 
that baggage-“smasher” took a certain kind of delight 
in showing his power to hold up an important train. 
‘The same thiag happened at Boone, Ia., and in a way 
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when baggage was transferred at Omaha. Waiters at 
restaurants are in no hurry, come and go when they 
please; girls in department stores finish their conver- 
sation one with the other before attending to the wants 
of a customer; workmen on the tracks standing around 
and making little effort at repairing,—in short, irre- 
sponsibility and lack of vital interest, or else disincli- 
nation to perform the job quickly and conscientiously. 

Play seems the order of the day. Resorts are 
crowded. New golf links are advertised in many 
papers; and moving-picture shows, though prices have 
been advanced, are doing a rushing business. People 
pass weeks at gregarious bathing-places or at popular 
mountain hotels. No one seems to be working very 
hard, so far as I can discover. The bent-back farmer 
keeping at it for fourteen hours a day is gone, and his 
son, for a goodly portion of his time, rides around in 
an automobile. The enterprising merchant who was 
once first downtown is now among the last. So all 
through the list. The Italian and the Japanese agri- 
culturists keep up the tradition of the American, 
“always on the job,” or possibly the Polish Jew in com- 
mercial circles, but not so the descendant of the Anglo- 
Saxon, the so-called Simon-pure American. No; he is 
for diversion,—a good time in a good-natured, perhaps 
harmless, but not a very uplifting way. 

Next to the question of who is to be President Wil- 
son’s successor, the uppermost topic of discussion 
everywhere is the League of Nations. Curious, though, 
how befogged men are on the subject. Every one favors 
some sort of league, international co-operation, yet 
the long, weary discussion in Congress has made the 
non-reflective person feel that somehow England is 
trying “to put it over on us,” as a burly Nebraskan 
stated it, and if we enter the League we shall be as 
one to six. Exactly how this idea of our getting into 
a net and losing independence of action if we join 
gained such widespread acceptance, I do not know. 
All I do know is that it exists. 

Ministers, it seems to me, have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity just at present to step forward as the moral 
leaders of the Nation. Strong affirmative voices are 
wanted. It was said of the Democratic Convention as 
well as of the Republican, that it was leaderless. The 
Conventions, then, were true types of the country at 
large. As a people we are without guides. In religion, 
who stands forth authoritatively? In Congress, where 
are the Senators of commanding size? Our newspapers 
are not trusted. Who is? Governor Coolidge and 
William Jennings Bryan have gained what hold they 
have by their moral earnestness. At heart the Ameri- 
can people are still sound. Response from them will 
come when they hear the right voice. 

Progress is not an easy term to define, but surely 
if advance in good architecture, in well-ordered yards, 
and clean streets means progress, then that part of 


California around San Francisco Bay has progressed. 


San José is a notable example of material progress. 
Alameda and Berkeley have passed from the inter- 
mediate state of construction into well-defined towns 
of durable houses, well-planned parks, and well-paved 
streets. Oakland in particular has developed a civic 


consciousness which is fast giving it those metropolitan 


improvements so essential for health, beauty, and con- 
venience. One takes heart in coming to California. 
There is much to deplore, but much more to praise; 


and the chief thing to praise is this fine new com-— 
munity spirit that is going forth in attempts to build | 


up centres of noble American life. Of Berkeley, the 


university town, I wish especially to speak, but in. 


another letter. 


O Destined Heart 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Hush, heart of mine, 
The winds blow not at will; 

~ The cycles of the years repeat 
Their vain unmeaning masquerade. 
What shall avail thy song? 
The atoms know their single course; 
The winds, the waves, the years are kept, 
Peace, heart; be dumb. 


Yet sings thy song, 

Yet visions shine and heaven calls 
To thee, O heart, and will not pass; 
Prayers rise unbidden, beauty moves 
Thy depths as the full moon the sea. 
Tides, years, and atoms—over all 
One high decree. So comes thy song, 
O destined heart of mine! 


A Plea for the Old Book 


A thousand ways the Bible may be made the most stirring 
and practical—and neglected—force of life 


HILARY G. RICHARDSON 


Minister First Unitarian Church, Yonkers, N.Y. 


OME YEARS AGO I wrote a paper which was 
S read before a gathering of ministers and after- 
ward published in the Harvard Theological Re- 
view, entitled “The Use of Hebrew to a Minister.” At 
that time I was doing graduate work in Semitic 
languages under Paul Haupt at the Johns Hopkins. I 
was then a minister of the Presbyterian Church, but 
was becoming so liberal as to be painfully aware that 
my days in the church which had been so much to me 
were numbered. The article had become to me only 
a hazy and uninteresting memory when within the last 
year two ministers of our Unitarian fellowship in 
different parts of the country spoke to me of having 
read it at the time of its publication. This inspired 
me to look the thing up and see what sort of ideas I 
was guilty of putting into print back in the distant 
days. I was quite surprised to find myself in sub- 
stantial agreement with nearly everything I said then. 
I seem to have taken it as a matter of course that 
a minister would preach on the Bible whenever he 
stood before his congregation. I suppose that at that 
time I had had no experience of minsters, who seem to 
have become so numerous in recent years, who deliver 
on Sunday mornings reviews of books, exploits of the 
latest faddists in psychology or spiritualism, social- 
istic and political harangues, and so on, world with- 
out end. If the open forum had been invented at the 
time that I wrote my article, I had not heard of it. It 
' was still the custom for the ministers of my denomina- 
tion in the part of the country where I lived to preach 
two Biblical sermons on Sunday and to deliver what 
amounted to a third on Wednesday evening. Presby- 
terians, true to their Scotch ecclesiastical ancestry, of 
which they were very proud, had a fondness for hearing 
the Scriptures expounded. Most of the persons in the 
churches that I had the honor of serving preferred 
_ exposition and exegesis to moving-picture shows. 
The trend of my argument in the article was that 
no one could teach the Scriptures with authority if 
he knew them only in English ‘translation. Hence 
___ every minister should be a diligent student of The Book 
in the original Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. This 
, lag that I nailed to my mast a long time ago has since 


) been whipped about in many winds, but it still flies un- 
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faded and untorn, and I think even more bravely than 
of yore. 

Looking back over the past I can think of nothing 
of my life. more fortunate than my theological training 
in an old-fashioned, able-bodied Presbyterian divinity 


_ school. It had the eternal truth of God, clear-cut and 


definite, committed to its keeping, and we students 
were there for nothing else than the difficult business 
of mastering it. Only those were eligible for gradu- 
ation who had B.A. degrees from reputable colleges. 
And in order to graduate, one had to be in residence. 
for three full years. During all this time he had to 
study Hebrew and Greek and make high marks on 
hard examinations. I recall that during the first 
year we had five classes a week in Hebrew. In looking 
over the curricula of several prominent divinity 
schools of the present time it seems to me that the 
young theologue has an outrageously easy time com- 
pared with that I had staggering along with the heavy 
task-work that the old Calvinistic D.D.’s laid upon me. 
The orthodox church gave me many things that be- 
come more valuable as time goes on and as I drift 
farther away from it. I have little respect, indeed 
only contempt, for the man who throws stones at 
his old mother, no matter how far he may have got 
away from her in his frame of mind. The greatest 
gift of the orthodox church was the Bible. It is the 
greatest gift I have ever received ; the greatest that any 
one can receive. I am sometimes asked what was the 
light that guided me in the journey from extreme con- 
servatism to extreme liberalism. I always reply, “The 
Bible.” Most of those, I regret to say, to whom I have 
made the reply seemed to be nonplussed. 

Since coming into our Unitarian fellowship I have 
been struck with the indifference of our ministers to 
the Bible, and in some cases with their desert-like 
ignorance of it. A good many seem to have the idea, 


“perhaps unconsciously, that since the Bible is not ac- 


cepted by us as the religious authority in the sense 
that it is so accepted by most denominations, it is for 
us of minor value or even of no value at all. Having 
been a member of the Unitarian household only a short 
while, my acquaintance with our ministers is very lim- 
ited. Hence I do not know whether what I have said 
is true of the general mass of them or not. If it is 
true, then our forsaking of the Bible is one of the most 
deplorable facts about us. I wonder how many of our 
ministers could fill with authority and inspiration the 
chair of Hebrew or New Testament Greek in one of 
our divinity schools, 

Matthew Arnold says somewhere, if I remember 
correctly, that the Greek and Latin classics are too 
modern for these times. That is true of the Bible, too. 
As yet we have hardly taken the first steps in work- 
ing out its programme of life. Its idealism has for 
us, if we did but know it, as for the men of the times 
of Isaiah and Jesus, the sweep of the ocean and the 
height of the sky, while we, like the men of the times 
mentioned, walk upon the ground and are hardly con- 
scious, while we amuse ourselves with our “current 
topics,” ephemeral books, and other toys, that there 
are a sky and a sea. Preaching on H. G. Wells, or 
Sir Oliver Lodge, or some passing show, when here 
before us, coming down through centuries of the mak- 
ing and perishing of books and things, are the Psalms, 
Isaiah, the Gospels,—words utterly fail me! The 
Bible has lived not by reason of the endorsements of 
councils and churches. No amount of ecclesiastical 
decree could keep alive a book which did not have the 
elements of everlasting life within itself. And no 
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amount of ecclesiastical denunciation or ignoring can 
suppress a book which has the power to live. The 
world has never produced another book which has such 
power to live as the Bible. It is the book of a certain 
people and of certain times. No other people could 
have brought it forth, nor could it have come forth 
from these people at any other times than those in 
which it did come forth. But it is also one of the few 
books that grapple with the fundamentals of human 
life of every time and place, not only with the life of 
humanity at large, but with the life of the individual. 
It goes straight to the bottom of things. It is never 
superficial. It is discriminating, and does not confuse 
the essential and the non-essential. Yet it is never 
philosophical, is generally well within the range of the 
plain man, and is always practical. Indeed, as for 
the real fundamentals of life it leaves very little more 
to be said. There is no other book that can com- 
pare with it for success in the solution of life prob- 
lems, for discovery of the right way and the light that 
it throws upon it, and for inspiration to the conse- 
cration of one’s self thereunto. Hence there is no book 
that is so worthy of the minutest study, especially 
when one sets up to be a professional religionist. 


Livest Denominations Have Two Objects 


More than forty years ago Matthew Arnold, in an 
address on “The Church of England,” spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“T regard the Church of England as, in fact, a great 
national society for the promotion of what is com- 
monly called goodness, and for promoting it through 
the most effectual means possible, the only means 
which are really and truly effectual for the object: 
through the means of the Christian religion and of 
the Bible. This plain practical object is undeniably 
_ the object of the Church of England and of the clergy. 
‘Our province,’ says Butler, . . . ‘our province is virtue 
and religion, life and manners, the science of improv- 
ing the temper and making the heart better. This is 
the field assigned us to cultivate; how much it has lain 
neglected is indeed astonishing. He who should find 
out one rule to assist us in this work would deserve 
infinitely better of mankind than all the improvers of 
other knowledge put together. This is.indeed true 
religion, true Christianity. ‘Illi sunt veri fideles Tui, 
says the ‘Imitation, ‘qui totam vitam suam ad emen- 
dationem disponunt” Undoubtedly this is so; and the 
more we come to see and feel it to be so, the more shall 
we get a happy sense of clearness and certainty in 
religion.” : 

The promotion of goodness,—that is the finest state- 
ment of the mission of the church that I have ever 
come across. I shall go out of the way for a moment 
to plead for a rereading of Matthew Arnold, the one 
hundredth anniversary of whose birth we shall soon 
be celebrating. One feels that many of his ideas, like 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin classics, are too modern 
for these stupid times. At the present time the church 
not only fails to have as its object the direct promo- 
tion of goodness in people, but in many cases it seems 
to fail to have any object at all. . 

Not very long ago the livest and most vigorous de- 
nominations had two objects, which really amounted to 
one, that were perfectly clear in their own conscious- 
ness and to the world,—the conversion to goodness of 
those who were not good, and the building up in good- 
ness of those who had been converted. All their efforts 
were directed to the accomplishment of these definite 
ends. Their conception of what constitutes goodness 
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and of the way to put one’s self in possession of it 
was doubtless crude and in large measure mistaken. 
They had involved goodness in a network of abstruse 
theology. But nevertheless, sticking close to the Bible 
as they understood it, they drew the people, held their 
grip on them, and promoted real goodness in their lives. 
Fundamentally these forefathers were right. And they 
held the people because both they and the people knew 
that they were right. We who have discarded conver- 
sion and growth in grace as outlandish absurdities, 
and the Bible too, or at least have reduced them to the 
flabbiest kind of thing, who have left ourselves with- 
out any clear object, who are driven hither and 
thither by every wind of doctrine and sleight of men, 
are in mortal error, and the world knows it. 

If our purpose is to draw the crowd, which seems 
to be the chief aim of many churches, we have about 
the easiest thing in the world to accomplish. Provide 
sufficient amusement, entertainment, excitement, sen- 
sationalism, and the church will be filled many times 
a day. But if the church is to be of any value to 
society it must set itself to giving those who may be 
drawn what kindles their highest aspirations and then 
fully meets them. It is better to give one person what 
will be of deepest and richest significance in his life 
than to play the part of a clown, a buffoon, an expert 
musician, an overheated word-torrent on some issue 
that is filling the newspapers, or any other part for 
the amusement or entertainment of ten thousand. 


Good Society—It Will Come This Way 


Many churches seem to have dropped everything 
else for various types of socialistic propaganda. Some 
seem to operate on the supposition that people are to 
be improved in the mass; that goodness is to filter 
down through the collection or the community to the 
individual. But you are not going to have a good 
society so long as a large proportion of the individuals 
who compose it are not good or are positively bad. 
We shall have good society when we succeed in having 
good individuals. Society will then become good of 
itself automatically, and will not require any special 
attention, whereas all this special attention, ecclesias- 
tical and otherwise, that we are now giving it is in 
large measure a waste of time, money, and effort. 
When we say with Matthew Arnold that the only 
business that the church has is to promote good- 
ness in people, we mean by people,—and for this 
meaning we are indebted to the Bible——John, Tom, 
Mary, Jane, and every man, woman, and child of the 
billion and a half or more persons on the earth. Our 
mission is to make each one of them good absolutely 
to the very depths of his heart, thought, will, desire, 
so that it will be impossible for any one of them to 
do or even so much as to entertain in his mind for 
an instant anything that is not good; to make each 
of them perfect even as the Father in heaven is per- 
fect. Here is a perfectly clear and definite work that 
the Bible lays upon the church to do. This book will 
cease to be the authority in religion only when we 
have realized in life all of its ideals. Truly this is 
a gigantic, stupendous business that we have given to 


us by The Book, one the like of which was never laid — 


upon any other institution. We have lost sight of 
this mission, as inspiring as it is great and beautiful, 
because we have lost sight of the Bible. 


be called minor in every sense except in the amount 
of stuff they have spoken and written. 


We have sac-- 
rificed it for certain “prophets” of our own day, in the 


main false, each with a few pet fads, who may properly — 


_ their goodness. 
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And the Bible, in the course of the evolution of the 
religion that runs through it, attains to the clear idea 
that when individuals come to do the will of the Lord, 
— to walk with him, which is righteousness or goodness, 
which they will come to do if they are trained to it, 
then the knowledge of the Lord will cover the earth 
as the waters the seas. Then wars will cease, there 
will be an end of oppression and injustice, and of all 
social evil. Thus the Bible gets at society through 
individuals. That is why preachers and others of ab- 
normal Marxian and materialistic proclivities can find 
so little aid and comfort in this book except by wrest- 
ing it in ways that make them a laughing-stock to 
those who have spent years in the study of it. 


Those Who Harangue, Not Knowing the Record 


Nor does the Bible leave us to determine for our- 
selves what good is. No other book can approach it 
in this matter. And here again many of the church 
leaders of this time show that they need elementary 
instruction in The Book. As, for instance, when in 
their harangues on “salvation by service,” “socializing 
Christianity,” “the new social order,” and all that sort 
of thing, they upbraid and denounce the church for 
having concentrated on the fostering of individual 
piety. The truth is that the denounced church is 
much nearer right than those who denounce it. I do 
not think of any error more erroneous than this mod- 
ern distinction between personal piety and service and 
the representation of them as being in collision. The 
Bible makes personal character, goodness, rightness, 
the first essential in service, the one thing without 
which it is not possible for one to render the high 
kind of service that the Bible talks about. And the 
Bible is also full of the idea that if one has this 
inherent goodness he must of necessity do service. 
Service will be a necessary expression of his nature, 
as grapes are the necessary expression of the nature of 
a vine. This thought runs clear certainly from the 
time of the literary prophets to the close of the Bible. 
Why did the good Samaritan act as he did? Because 
he was a good man. That is the point of the story. 
The priest and the Levite acted as they did because 
they were not good men. At the present time we need 
nothing more than the union of character and service, 
the emphasis of the fact that without service there is 
no character and that without character there is no 
service, that they are nothing more than different 
words for the same thing. And this will be appreci- 
ated, emphasized, and used for the restoration of a 
demoralized world when we quit all this folly of ours 
and get back to the Bible. 

How shall we promote goodness in people, or train 
them. to be good? Surely not by loading ourselves 
with the educational theories of Herbert Spencer and 
of the thousand and one advocates of educational 
theories who have flabbergasted and bamboozled this 
generation. If we leave all this to one side in our 
journey through life we shall have missed nothing 
great. The Bible also presses upon us this matter of 
promoting goodness with its usual art of simplicity 
and practicability. The only successful way of pro- 
moting goodness in others, whether the others be 
our children, people in our employ, our friends, or 
strangers, is to be good ourselves. The hostile contem- 
poraries of the apostles were impressed not by any 
theory or practice of carrying on their cause, but by 
And the church made its way not by 

_ educational methods, nor by drives for millions of 
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money, but solely by goodness in full control of the 
lives of men. Here again we need to return to the 
Bible, to learn that if the church is to have any suc- 
cess whatever with the world it must be on the pro- 
gramme of goodness of life of the persons who com- 
pose it. “Not by might nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord.” If the church has the inherent 
divas Of goodness it will spread and transform the 
world. If it does not spread, the fault is not with 
the world, but with the church. If it has the power, 
it will not stand in need of millions of dollars and 
billboard and newspaper advertisements. Lacking 
sadly the goodness of the Bible type, we are resorting 
to all sorts of material devices to inform people who 
are not the least interested in what we are doing or 
in what we propose to do, that we are in existence, 
and that if they do not help to fill our depleted ranks 
we must soon go out of existence. All these measures 
to revive a dying church would be comical were they 
not so tragical. If we promote goodness among our- 
selves, if we concentrate and spend ourselves upon 
this, we shall not need drives, nor advertisements, nor 
parish teas and suppers, nor moving pictures, nor open 
forums, nor all sorts of outlandish devices to “hold 
our young people,” nor any kind of variety show and 
claptrap. Then our light will shine to the farthest 
corners of the earth. If goodness will not carry by its 
own virtue, then the church has nothing that is worth 
promoting, is no longer a needed institution, and the 
Bible is in error throughout. But goodness will carry 
by its own virtue. And the way to establish in the 
church goodness that will make this a new world is 
to get back to the Bible and consecrate our energies 
to our own spiritualizing instead of providing a sub- 


stitute for spirituality in the form of money in seven 
figures, 


Open Forum Has Damaged Congregations 


It has been said’ that congregations, especially of 
liberals, do not wish to hear the Bible, and demand 
live topics,-—by live topics being meant those discussed 
in the newspapers of the past week. The only quali- 
fications necessary to make addresses of this sort are 
patience to wade through newspaper writing, and a 
ready tongue. Possibly this is true of certain congre- 
gations which have been rendered incapable of appreci- 
ating the best there is in the world by the kind of 
Sermons to which they have been accustomed. Noth- 
ing has worked so effectively to the spiritual demor- 
alization of congregations as the open forum. When- 
ever I have attended one of these meetings I have 
found myself asking: Wherefore is all this? ‘What is 
the object of it? Anything like a deep and far-reach- 
ing object has never been transparent enough for me 
to detach and name it. The most obvious objects have 
been the opportunity given a speaker to earn a hand- 
some compensation for a very little work, and the op- 
portunity afforded persons who seldom have the chance 
to appear before a gathering to get up and stand in 
the spotlight for a little while. -When a congregation 
has a new man with a new subject every Sunday, the 
subjects generally having only the remotest connec- 
tion with religion, and the speakers having a weak- 
ness for appealing to the primitive emotions, it soon 
loses such interest in spiritual things as it may have 
had, and becomes like unto the Athenians, who spent 
their whole time in nothing but to see and hear some 


‘new thing. 


It is said that during the Civil War, Longfellow 
wearied of hearing the continual rantings of preachers 
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about the strife, and said that on Sunday all churches 
should declare a truce of God. So most persons in 
the pews now, though they may not be clearly con- 
scious of it, have the desire when they come to the 
house of the Lord to get away from the materialities of 
their own life and that of the world, and to be con- 
ducted to the green pastures and the still waters. So 
far from this spiritual realm being unpractical, to the 
person who has absorbed from the Bible it only is 
practical. To him all this that we call the real is like 
the clouds that shift and break in the winds and dis- 
appear forever. The man of the Bible is not deceived 
by the clouds; behind them is the everlasting sky. 
The consciousness of the desire for the spiritual is 
fully aroused when there stands up before the people 
Sunday after Sunday a man who delivers straight out 
of his own heart a message that has come straight to 
him from God. If he has no message straight from 
God, he has no business in the pulpit. This was the 
“authority” with which Jesus spoke, which set him off 
in such marked contrast with the common run of re- 
ligious teachers of his time. If any one wishes to 
know what kind of message of authority Jesus, who 
was a Bible man, delivered, let him read the Sermon 
on the Mount, the theme of which is goodness or right- 
ness, which is the most modern discourse we have at 
the present time. 


Everlasting Power, Beauty, and Spirituality 


The Unitarian is the one denomination which is in 
position to give the Bible to the people. It comes 
forth out of the light that has been thrown upon it 
within the last few decades like a heavenly thing in 
its most resplendent incarnation. Most churches, clut- 
_ tered up with their medizval theologies, which they 
have not the courage to repudiate even when they 
know that they have outgrown them, treat the Bible 
as though no light had been thrown upon it. We are 
not thus incapacitated. Persons in our congregations 
are not shocked when they are told that Moses wrote 
none of what has come to us under his name, that 
Genesis is mainly legend and myth, that Jesus was 
not born of a virgin and did not rise from the dead. 
But in order to give the new Bible to the people we 
must understand the everlasting power, beauty, and 
spirituality that these old stories embody and that 
radiate from them. That of them which is not true 
historically is of small importance, that of them which 
is true of the higher life of man is eternal. To give 
the new Bible to the people we must do a great deal 
more than follow the ridiculous custom of prefacing 
sermons with a verse picked out of’ the Scriptures. 
That custom has done a world of harm in producing 
upon the minds of people the impression that the Bible 
is nothing but a repository of little texts for preachers 
to draw upon, out of which they can get all sorts of 
remarkable things if they. have the ingenuity. For 
more than a dozen years I have been fighting this 
pulpit abuse of The-Book, apparently without success. 

There are a thousand ways in which the Bible may 
be made the most stirring and practical force of life. 
As this is not a treatise on homiletics I shall not elabo- 
rate the point more than to say that in order to do 
this a minister must know the Bible, which means that 
he must know the best that has been said and thought 
about the Bible. And congregations must demand of 
their ministers that they do know the Bible. The 
danger of liberalism now is that instead of giving 
the. new Bible to the people, richer in spirit than in 
any. previous time of its history, it will discard it 
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altogether. If it does, then liberalism as we have it 
will deserve only death and the world were better off 
without it. 

“How to Know the Bible” is the title of a book by 
Dean Hodges, published shortly before’ his death, 
which I most heartily commend. It begins with the 
statement, “The Bible is in everybody’s house, and is 
the most generally read and studied of all books, but 
it is still in need of simple explanation.” The Bible is 
in every house practically, and it is very much in need 
of explanation. But my experience is totally different 
from that of the Dean in the matter of Bible reading 
and study. The generation of those who read their 
daily portion is passing away. The great majority of 
young and middle-aged persons do not read the Bible 
at all, Ignorance of it on the part even of very intelli- 
gent and well-informed persons is almost thorough. 
Just the other day a lady getting on in life, who moves 
in the best circles, asked me where in the Bible she 
could find the story of Jonah and the whale. She was 
sure that it was in Genesis, but in hastily looking 
through that book she had not come upon it. 


We Have a Clear Mission for the Bible 


If the whole truth is to be told, and that is 'what 
I am striving to do so far as limitations of space will 
permit, Unitarians outstrip all others in their igno- 
rance of the Scriptures and their inability to appreciate 
the permanent value of the sacred writings. This is 
one of the most discouraging features to the minister 
who is in love with The Book and feels the eall to 
make it live in the lives of the people. We must over- 
come this. We have a clear mission for the Bible. 
We must arise to the great occasion. . There should be 
in every one of our churches a club, under the direc- 
tion of the minister, for the study of the Bible. We 
should aim to get our people to band themselves to- 
gether and co-operate in the study of the Bible in their 
homes. Being a member of a group for this sort of 
thing will stimulate the individual. There should be 
occasional meetings for reports on the study. We 
should revive the old practice of family readings. I 
here take occasion to recommend to the reader of the 
English Bible a work that has just appeared in this 
country, an English publication, Peake’s “Commentary 
on the Bible,” which has been made by the best Bib- 
lical scholars of the present time. There we have the 
whole Bible explained from the modern point of view 
in one volume. 

My own experiments and experiences with the Bible 
and a congregation within the past year, since I have 
had charge of a liberal congregation, might be worth 
passing on, but they involve such a large element of 
the personal that I refrain from speaking of them in 
detail. I shall only say that this paper is written out 
of this inspiring experience, and that I am more con- 
vinced than ever that the Bible is the most interesting 
book in the world with no close second, and that it 
is the easiest book in the world in which to get an- 


other person interested. I may add that throughout — 


the year we had no trouble keeping a group of persons 
in a second Sunday service at which the Bible was 
studied. In fact this exercise has become an institu- 
tion with us, and I think is destined to attract others 
and to become an institution in the city. 

Without the Bible my ministry would be worthless 
to myself and to all others. With the Bible I feel 
that the church has the greatest work in the world, 
the work that underlies. anid gives inspiration to all 
other works. 


* 


—— 
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“TIS THE SUMMER PRIME, WHEN THE NOISELESS AIR IN PERFUMED CHALICE LIES... .” 
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I know not what it is, but when I pass Hold in my heart I cannot from a cry, And if by chance a red-wing, passing near, I think that I should lift my voice and sing; 

Some running bit of water by the way, It is so joyful at the merry sight; Should light beside me in the alder-tree, Iknow that I should laugh and look around, 

a A river brimming silver in the grass, So gracious is the water running by, And if above the ripple I should hear As if to catch the meadows answering, 

* ; And rippled by a trailing alder-spray, So full the simple grass is of delight ; The lusty conversation of the bee, As if expecting whispers from the ground. 

; —From the poems of Philip Henry Savage. 
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The Teddy Bear 


A VOICE FROM THE PLAYROOM 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Only a little time ago 
I was a perfect toy, 

And purchased at a golden price 
To please a small-sized boy. 


And for a little time I was 
My owner’s chief delight, 

His playmate through the happy day, 
His bedfellow at night. 


Then I was left for other toys 
More pleasing than myself— 

And I was broken, worn, and torn, 
And thrown upon the shelf, 


Now, with no ears to hear a sound, 
No eyes to see the light, 

Remembrance of the past is all 
That cheers my endless night— 


For though it be my doom to stay 
Bereft of love and care, 

I still rejoice that once I was 
A perfect Teddy Bear. 


Johnny Jump Up 
EDITH HOWE PAGE 


Johnny was a lazy-lie-abed. Every 
morning his mother called him early. 
“Come, Johnny, jump up!” she would 
say gayly; but Johnny would snuggle 
his cheek into his pillow for just one 
minute, and then, while he was still think- 
ing about getting up, mother would come 
to his door, all dressed this time and ready 
to run downstairs and get breakfast. 

“OQ Johnny,” she would say, “if only you 
would jump up and get your practising 
done before breakfast !”’ 

At that, Johnny would hang his feet 
over the side of his little bed and stretch 
his arms over his head, and finally would 
get up. But never was all the practising 
done before school, 

So it was, too, with all the other little 
tasks Johnny had to do. Some of the 
practising had to be squeezed in at noon- 
time, when Johnny wanted to be out 
playing marbles, and part of it had to 
be done after school, when Johnny had to 
help father by weeding the garden half an 
hour a day, so the practising shoved the 
weeding along, and the weeding stood in 
the way of racing off to the green. fields 
to play baseball. 

“If only you’d jump up mornings!” 
mother would say when he fussed about 
afternoon chores and practising. “If only 
you’d jump up, spry as a cricket, every 
morning when first I call you, you’d find 


all your difficulties would disappear, every | 


one. And you’d be playing marbles at 
noontime and baseball at the same time 
that the other boys are free to go!” 

Every morning his mother went on call- 
ing him pleasantly, “Come, Johnny, jump 
up!” But sometimes,—just once in a great 
while, of course—little boys learn things 
better from some one else than their 
mothers. 

One afternoon it was hot, and Johnny’s 
half-hour of weeding was just ahead of 


him. He went out the cellar door with 
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‘the hoe in his hand, but when he felt the 


sun on his back he crossed the garden. 
“Tl stay in the shade just a minute or 
two,” he said, flinging himself full length 
on the green grass. Hardly had he settled 
himself before he heard in a tiny soft 
voice: “Johnny, jump up! Johnny, jump 
up ig 

Johnny looked all around him, but not 
a person could he see; and just as he 
decided he must have been dreaming, he 
heard it again: “Johnny, jump up! Re- 
member, Johnny, jump up just as quick 
as ever you can!” : 

This time Johnny saw who it was! 
You’ve all seen little pansies, and you all 
know pansies have dear little faces, no 
two alike. But probably you never hap- 
pened to see a little pansy face open its 
little pansy mouth and talk in its little 
pansy voice. That’s what little surprised 
Johnny saw and heard! 

Near him was a bed of tiny pansies,— 
“Jadies’ delights,” mother called them. 
Father said they spread so far and so fast 
that he wanted to dig them up, but m>ther 
said she loved them. and she wouldn’t 
have them dug. up for anything. As Johnny. 
looked, one little pansy face opened its 


mouth and said very distinctly: “Johnny, 
jump up! Always remember, Johnny, 
jump up! Don’t lie abed too long!” 


Johnny was so startled that he sat up 
and reached for his hoe, but then he saw 
the pansy wasn’t looking at him at all, but 
was bending over to look at something on 
the ground. 

“What are you looking at?’ asked 
Johnny, in a voice as small as he could 
make it. 

“The little brown seed, of course,” said 
the pansy, without looking up. To 
Johnny’s great relief, his voice didn’t 
startle her at all. 

“Where’s his bed?” was Johnny’s next 
question. 

“Haven’t you ever heard of a flower- 
bed?” asked the pansy, so surprised that 
she straightened on her stem and looked 
out of her violet eyes at Johnny. “All 
flowers have beds. I thought everybody 
knew that.” 

“Why, that’s so!’ chuckled Johnny. 
“Course everybody knows flower-beds, only 
I never thought before about their being 
beds for flowers!” 

“Well, they are,” said the pansy, then 
bending anxiously over the ground, she 
called again: “Jump up, Johnny! Johnny, 
jump up as soon as you can!” 

“Ts he sleepy?” asked Johnny, with sym- 
pathy. 

“Of course he has to go to bed for 
awhile, to get his root legs and his stem 
head started,’ said the pansy, nodding 
wisely as a gentle wind blew past. 

“Wouldn’t he get up if you didn’t tell 
him to?” went on Johnny, with a deep 
fellow-feeling for the little brown seed. 

“Some don’t,” said the pansy. 

“Not ever?” asked Johnny. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said the pansy, 
“when they get ready. But that’s too 
late.” 

“What difference would it make?” in- 
sisted Johnny. 

“What difference?” repeated the pansy. 
“All the difference in the world, of course. 
Summer’s summer, isn’t it? And summer 
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comes to anend. There are leaves to grow 
and flowers to blossom and seeds to sow. 
Every seed has to jump out of bed just 
as soon as he can, or he’d be having leaves 
when he should be having blossoms, and 
blossoms when he should be having seeds. 
Can’t you see? Nothing would be done on 
time, and everything would be shoving and 
crowding every next thing. No, it all de- 
pends on jumping out of bed, spry as a 
cricket.” 

Johnny looked hard at the pansy. 
you know my name?” he asked. 

“No. Do little boys have names, like 
seeds?” M 

Johnny laughed. “It’s all right, then,” 
he said. ‘What did you call that seed?” 

“That. baby seed that just fell out of 
his seed pod into bed? He’s Johnny. We 
call all our seed babies Johnny.” 

“Why?” é 

“There isn’t any reason, ’cept if their 
names are all Johnny, they jump up, we 
find. That’s the best name for jumping 
up! ? i 

“Oh!” said Johnny, slowly. 

“Tt’s fun to walk about a garden,” went 
on the pansy. 

“Can you pull your roots out and walk 
around on them like feet?” asked Johnny, 
who had passed the point when anything 
surprised him. 

“Oh, no!” laughed the pansy. ‘You see, 
we're not lazy-lie-abeds, not one of our 
family is, and every seed jumps out of 
bed quickly and grows and blossoms and 
sows its seeds, and the next seeds hurry, 
and that’s the way it goes. Before you 
know it, we’re all over the garden, in 
every nook and cranny, and each new 
plant tells its mother plant how the world 
looks a few inches farther along, and so 
the word passes down the line, from young- 
est to oldest. But it all depends on jump- 
ing up. Jumping up’s the only way to 
get anywhere.” 

“Oh,” said Johnny, reflectively, and then, 
before he could say anything more, he 
heard a much louder, though just as 
pleasant, “Johnny! Johnny!” as when 
the pansy had called to her little drowsy 
baby seed. 

Johnny opened his two eyes wide, and 
there was mother. Before she could possi- 
bly say, “Jump up!’ Johnny jumped up 
of his own accord, and began ito hoe 
busily. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

“Half an hour before supper-time,” said 
mother, pleasantly, and not a word did 
she say about baseball. having been 
crowded out of that afternoon. 

Johnny came promptly at the sound of 
the supper-bell, and mother smiled happily 
when she noticed he had washed his hands 
and face without being told. 

Halfway through supper, Johnny said, 
“You know those little bits of pansies that 
spread all over the garden so fast?” 

“Ladies’ delights?’ asked mother. 

“Ts there any other name for them?” 
asked Johnny. 

“T don’t know any other,” eat mother. 
“I love them. Isn’t ‘Ladies’ delights’ a 
funny little old-fashioned name?” —_.* 

“That’s what everybody calls them a 
this part of the country,’ said father. 
“Used to call them J ohnny-jump-ups where 
I was when a little boy.” ~ 
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“Why, that’s what I call Johnny every 
morning,” laughed mother. 

“Why do they call them that?’ asked 
Johnny, willing to change the subject from 
himself to the pansies. 

“T should think! any one who ever 
saw them spread over a garden would 
know. They surely don’t waste any time 
thinking about getting up and going about 
their growing business. They jump right 
up and go at it.” 

Johnny looked at father doubtfully, but 
father’s face was perfectly innocent. 

“Oh!” was all Johnny said. 

“Johnny-jump-up! That’s why I love 
them, and I never knew!’ said mother. 
“Tt’s because I have one of my own.” 

Johnny, on hig way outdoors for play 
before bedtime, stopped at mother’s chair 
and gave her a hug, and maybe the hug 
said that she hadn’t had one, really, but 
that she would have one, after all. 


When Billy Went After the Fish 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


Big brother Dick was going fishing 
and of course little brother Billy wanted 
to go along. Dick was good-natured and 
willing to he tagged by a small red-head 
with his own particular little pole and 
bent pin, sometimes. Other times Dick 
felt very businesslike and “‘fishable”—as 
he called it—and wouldn’t be bothered. 

Billy stood looking up with wistful eyes. 
The boys’ mother tipped the scales by 
hinting, “I have some shopping I’d like to 
do while it’s cool, Dick.” 

“All right, Billikin,’ grinned Dick. 
“Come along and help catch fiddlers.” 
Billy was so tickled that he solemnly 
turned a somersault. 

It was low tide, and down by the bay 
shore thousands of funny little brown 
erabs with rainbow backs hurried about, 
pretending to be very busy. Sometimes 
one would stop shovelling sand out of his 
hole and rest a minute, waving a big claw 
as if playing a fiddle in the orchestra. It 
didn’t take Billy and Dick long to scoop 
up a eanful. Then into the motor-boat 
they climbed and went chug-chugging 
across the bay. Near the pier of a long 
key (island), Dick stopped. 

“Here we are, Tom Thumb,” he told 
Billy. . ‘Find a cool spot, then sit in it. 
If you make any racket and scare my 
fish,” he warned, “it’s your last trip.” 

Billy drew a long quiet breath, and mak- 
ing up his mind to be as still as that tiny, 
curly, brown sea-horse he saw float by, he 
plumped down on the pier, chubby legs 
stuck straight out. Then he grasped his 
fishing-pole tight and waited for the fish 
he never had caught yet. Hope sang in 
Billy’s heart. 

Dick perched near by, looking very 
frowny and earnest. He was invited to a 
pienie given by some tourist friends that 
evening, and he had promised to furnish 
fish to fry. There were usually fine mullet 
and trout in this quiet nook, and Dick 
intended to beat all his records. 
to get a dozen or more,” he thought, cast- 
ing a glance at Billy, who was intent on 
the unhappy little fiddler at the end of 
his line. 

- Something interesting happened every 
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little while. A big hard-working daddy 
pelican was flying, darting and fishing 
for dear life. Billy wished he could see 
the baby pelicans gulp down their lunch. 
Away in the cool shadows near the shore 
stood a great blue heron, so, very, very 
still that Billy decided he had gone to 
sleep, and rather worried for fear he 
would drown and not know it. Now and 
then big silvery fish would leap from the 
blue bay and splash back. 

Dick caught a fine trout; then three, 
four—Billy lost count and wondered with 
a sigh why he couldn’t be lucky, too. His 
fiddler ought to taste the same as Dick’s 
to the fish. A school of wriggling baby 
mullet swarmed for a thrilling second 
about Billy’s line. Billy grew excited and 
squealed, but Dick frowned at him. Better 
even a baby fish than none, thought Billy. 
It was near noon and the sun smiled hotly. 
Billy felt hungry and drowsy. His foot 
was asleep and pin-cushiony. He guessed 
he would stop fishing, tip-toe across the 
bridge to the cool sand, and rest awhile. 
Then it happened! 

How it happened nobody will ever 
know exactly. Certainly not Billy. There 
was a hard, quick jerk on his line, and 
with a big splash Billy tumbled heels over 
head after the big fish he had nearly 
caught! There was a second bigger splash 
as Dick went after Billy. Then after 
some sputtering and gurgling that waked 
even the blue heron, both were back on 
the pier, dripping and much amazed. 

“Let me tell you something, Tiddledy- 
winks,’ Dick said with a twinkle. ‘Never 
go after a fish when it makes up its mind 
to stay at home! Well, now we're both 
sopping we may as well run across the 
key and have a swim in the Gulf. Our 
clothes will dry in a jiffy. Anyway, I’ve 
caught enough fish, and it’ll soon be time 
to eat.” 

Billy was teased for some time about 
how the fish nearly caught him. But 
since then he has caught a truly fish and 
now trots along with Dick, feeling just 
as businesslike and “fishable”’ as his big 
brother. 
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Queen Mary of Roumania 


Queen Mary of Roumania says the chief 
requisites of a queen are courage and 
courtesy and the ability to smile under all 
circumstances. She won an enviable rec- 
ord for herself during the World War 
and proved that she is quite willing to 
shoulder exacting responsibilities. 

At one period of the war, the mayor of 
the city of Jassy wanted to clean the 
snow-covered streets and asked the Queen’s 
help in carrying out his orders. To his 
astonishment, she immediately led the 
snow-shovellers to work in person. Once, 
during a bread famine, she sent out all 
her own automobiles to scour the country 
for flour, and then organized the bakeries 
to make the bread. Again, during a coal 
and wood famine, it was the Queen who 
came to the fore. 

When the Germans occupied Roumania, 
Queen Mary was driving along a dusty 
road one day and overtook a group of 
refugees. Among them was a tired little 
girl who appeared to belong to no one in 
particular, The Queen took the child in 
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her arms and drove home with her, mean- 
ing to keep her until she could find the 
mother. At last account the little girl 
was unclaimed. The Queen has been car- 
ing for her as for a member of her own 
family. 

During the war, Queen Mary, who is an 
accomplished writer, was too busy looking 
after her people to think of her pen, but 
now she is writing again. She is the 
author of many charming fairy stories 
which the children of her country love. 


Mount Rainier by Airplane 

It is no longer necessary to scale a moun- 
tain peak in order to see its summit. About 
fifty miles from the base of towering 
Mount Rainier, Washington, a former 
army aviation instructor has a flying-field 
from which his airplanes rise and circle 
the white mountain like great wide-winged 
birds. Instead of climbing wearily over 
fields of ice and steep snow-stretches, a 
tourist may now step into a comfortable 
airplane, fly over the summit of the moun- 
tain, look down into its deep crevasses and 
on its slow-moving glaciers, see the far- 
reaching views in all directions, and in 
about three hours be back at the starting- 
point, as fresh as when he left the earth. 


Band-tail Pigeons in Oregon 


Every schoolchild knows the story of the 
passing of the passenger pigeons. A hun- 
dred years ago they flew in great flocks, 
and now they have disappeared because 
men killed them without mercy. Guns 
were not effective enough, though a hand- 
ful of shot fired into a flock brought down 
a pigeon to a pellet. Men caught them in 
nets, a thousand or more birds at a single 
throw. Then they shipped the pigeons to 
Boston and New York markets, and even 
abroad. 

Large flocks of band-tail wild pigeons 
have appeared in Curry County, Oregon, 
drawn, the old residents think, by last 
year’s banquet of acorns. The Oregon 
band-tail pigeon is very shy and seeks the 
deep timber as a refuge. Perhaps this 
habit will save the species. Large as half- 
grown grouse, they have aroused interest 
whereyer even a small flock of twenty or 
more has appeared. They are coming back 
in large numbers, like the passenger 
pigeons of bygone times. May this species 
not meet with evil days. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Bostom, Mass. 
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In Glorification of America 


LUCIA AMES MEAD 


In Darwin’s “Descent of Man” there is 
a reference to a noble passage in a little- 
known book which this tercentenary year 
deserves wide circulation. It was quoted 
by Charles Francis Adams in an address, 
and attracted the attention of Edward 
Bverett Hale, who was profoundly im- 
pressed by it and made many references 
to it. The book in question is “A Winter 
in the United States,’ by Barham Zincke, 
vicar of Whersted and Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen of England, and records 
his travels and keen observations during 
the year after the Civil War. It has his- 
toric value. 

In 1907, on a trip to England, we made 
a special excursion to Zincke’s delightful 
old parish church near Ipswich, and in 
London were so fortunate as to obtain 
one second-hand copy and the last copy 
at the publisher’s of this most interesting 
book. When one of these was presented 
later to Dr. Hale, he embraced the giver 
in transports of delight. I find that there 
is in the Harvard Library a copy of this 
same book now out of print. 

The author declares that “the character 
of the American, just like every other 
product, is the result of a chain of prece- 
dent events.” He traces our antecedents 
to Central Asia in a remote past and 
shows the westward migrations of this 
hardy Aryan race and their final settle- 
ment on the shores of the Baltic. He 
continues :— 

“After a time arrives the day for an- 
other movement, for another winnowing 
and sifting, far more searching than any 
of the previous ones. Greater hardihood 
and enterprise are needed than were ever 
called for in any of their past movements. 
Those who venture in their open or half- 
open boats on this great enterprise, to 
establish a new home for themselves on 
the other side of the storm-swept waste of 
waters, must be men who know no fear 
and in whom the instinct of moving on- 
ward is irrepressible. The result of this 
supreme effort is the great English na- 
tion—the product of all that is best in 
Angles, Jutes, Saxons, Danes, and North- 
men. Such was the long process by 
which the men were formed who fought 
at Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt; at 
Blenheim, Trafalgar, and at Waterloo; on 
the Ganges, the Nile, and the St. Law- 
rence; who produced a Bacon, a Shake- 
speare, and a Newton; who first tried men 
by their peers, and first governed them- 
selves by their representatives ; who broke 
the papal yoke and established the free- 
dom of religion, of speech, of the press, 
“and of commerce. 

“But the great drama was not yet com- 
plete. The original impulse had ever 
been gaining strength, and now appeared 
to culminate. But it was not so. One 
more effort had to be made. In grandeur 
and hardihood, it transcended all that had 
yet been achieved. Not a narrow sea, but 
the broad Atlantic had to be crossed; not 
a small island but a new world had to be 
occupied. The English race must itself 
be sifted, and none but those who have 
nerve as firm as that of the Pilgrim 
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Fathers, and the most active instinct of| church notes in the Sunday morning 


progression, can take part in this mighty 
enterprise. And so it comes to pass that 
America is peopled with that which is 


most enterprising and progressive in that |saccommodate strangers? 


race in which these qualities had been 
most highly developed. In these respects 
she receives the cream of the cream, the 
purest selection of that which was most 
select. 

“The long series is now completed. The 
circuit of the world has been made. The 
hardy, the inventive, the go-ahead Ameri- 
can looks out on the Pacific and towards 
that side of the old continent from which 
his first ancestors started on the long 
career which in his person is now con- 
summated. 

“The like of this has not been done by 
any other race of men, or in any part 
of the world. In thuman history it is 
something quite unique. It is the main 
stream in the history of man. All 
other series of events—as, for instance, 
that which resulted in the culture 
of mind in Greece, and that which re- 
sulted in the Empire of Rome—only 
appear to have purpose and value when 
viewed in connection with it or sub- 
sidiary to it. Their true place in his- 
tory is that of affluents to this main 
stream. And even Christianity itself, 
which so loudly proclaims its indifference 
to all national and ethnological distinc- 
tions, and its equal regard for every 
branch of the human family, while it has 
been rejected by the race to which it was 
first revealed, has become to the more 
advanced parts of the Teutonic race, in 
a greater degree than to any other people, 
their educator and their strength. 

“A moment’s comparison of the tone in 
which we write and speak aloud about 
America with the tone in which we write 
and speak about other countries .. . will 
show that we look upon American events 
as fraught with a greater-amount of good 
and of evil to ourselves, than what is 
happening in all the world besides... . 
Mental activity is universal. Public 
opinion is the opinion of those who in the 
open arena of public discussion are able 
to influence the greatest number ; and pub- 
lie opinion sweeps away every obstruc- 
tion.” ; 


Impersonal New York 


To the Hditor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
One Sunday morning recently I arrived 
in New York about nine o’clock and im- 
mediately cast about for some church in 
which to worship. I searched all the 
morning papers at the news-Sstands and 
found no church notes; I was told that 
the Saturday evening papers had con- 
tained notices of Sunday services, but I 
learned that the Sunday morning papers, 
which ought to have given me informua- 
tion such as I wanted, never carried any 
teligious news. At the hotels there were 
bulletins naming certain churches and 
giving their location, but containing no 
word about the preachers for the day. As 
it was a midsummer Sabbath, when al- 
most all the regular ministers were on 
their vacations, I had no idea where to go 
to hear a good sermon. Why is it that 


New York churches do not put their 


-or 


papers, where travellers and hotel guests 
naturally look for them? Are these 
churches so well filled that they cannot 
Or don’t they 
care whether visitors to the city worship 
at all or not? I gained an added impres- 
sion of the impersonal attitude which 
New Yorkers take toward the rest of the 
world. 

One Sunday last summer I happened to 
be in Boston for the afternoon and eyen- 
ing, and I looked for a churen of my own 
a kindred faith. Every Unitarian 
church had its door closed and locked. 
One Congregational church was holding 
a “gospel service,’ with some sort of sen- 
sational sermon-subject, and another was 
giving an outdoor moving-picture show, 
but no other Congregational church was 
having any kind of service at all. Has 
Boston no house of worship where liberal- 
minded, non-ritualistic Christians may go 
to church on Sunday evenings from May 
to October? 


RayMonp A. CHAPMAN. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


Professor Greenough Questioned 
To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

This is not “nasty criticism,” but merely 
to say that Professor Greenough’s criti- 
cism, at the Harvard Summer School of 
Theology, of the popular views of the 
Pilgrims is not likely to convert people 
from the belief that, had they been per- 
mitted to “practise their religion to their 
hearts’ content,” the Pilgrims never would 
have left their native shore. Whether 
“officers of the law” caused their troubles, 
or “the opposition was chiefly local,” does 
not seem a vital point. The fact is, the 
laws of England gave them no protection. 
That is the gravamen. One may assume 
that Bradford in his history of Pilgrim 
experience relates the facts about as they 
were. 

Mrs. Hemans’s allusion to a “rock-bound 
coast” was due to her impression that the 
New England shore was rocky, as it is 
fifty miles north of Plymouth. She did 
not come to our shore to examine it. For 
all her error the coast was not pictured 
as too barren and inhospitable; nor was 
Bryant’s “Fringed Gentian” the less beau- 
tiful because the poet put its time too late ~ 
in the season. Poetry cannot be scientifi- 
cally exact. 

England is soon to join us in recognition 
of the fortitude of the Pilgrims, and the 
stupendous outcome of their religious ad- 
venture. Her celebration will be an ad- . 
mission that her policy three hundred 
years ago was a blunder as stupid as her 
other two were; viz., her opposition to 
our independence in 1776, and her sym- 
pathy with the Southern Confederacy as 
against our Union, when it took the Battle ~ 
of Gettysburg to convince her that Lincoln 
(whose statue she has just accepted) was 
right in his contention. 

It seems to me that Professor Green- 
ough’s strictures, though technically cor- 
rect, do not show that popular opinion is 
as far afield as he would have us believe. 


Wittram §. Mitts. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. : 
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And the Unitarians Have— 


An appreciation of Ernest G. Adams, who 
has “‘that something’” about him— 
for religion 


There is no doubt about it—the laymen |. 


have come to the rescue of the church. 
The Methodists have John R. Mott and 8. 
Earl Taylor; the Presbyterians have Rob- 
ert E. Speer; the Baptists have John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; the Congregationalists 
have Hon. J. H. Beardsley; and the Uni- 
tarians have Ernest G. Adams. 

The laymen’s movement is of relatively 
recent origin. Ministers will tell you that 
not so very long ago the work of the 
church was left to the women; now and 
then a layman could be relied on to head 
a board of trustees or take charge of the 
ushers, but the work was usually per- 
formed in a perfunctory fashion, and as 
likely as not done under feminine influ- 
ence. To-day the situation has changed. 
Laymen are coming up in larger and larger 
numbers and are:taking hold of the Chris- 
tian enterprise with a vigor that is as 
gratifying as it is astonishing. What is 
the reason? Why is it that men long 
contented to let their religion rest in the 
names of the wives have suddenly com- 
menced to go to church, have increased 
their contributions, and have taken office 
in the church corporation? Something 
unusual must have taken place, to stir 
that masculine uature hitherto rather 
slow-moving when churches were men- 
tioned. 

You men who have recently joined the 
Laymen’s League, doubled your contribu- 
tions and your interest in church affairs, 
know why you have done it. You have 

done it because you are Americans, be- 
cause you love your country, and because 
in these last two years you have dis- 
covered that the greatest need in America 

_is the need of God. You have realized as 
you never realized before that if the 
churches cease operations no agency will 

remain to put the love of God in the life 
of the Nation. You know America will 

_ then go the way of those dynasties which 
have abandoned faith in Infinite Justice. 
The obligation which presented itself to 
you was a tremendous one, and you as a 
God-loving responsible citizen could not 
refuse to assume it. 

Now the country knows and is grateful 
for what Mott, Taylor, Speer, Rockefeller, 
and Beardsley have done for it through 
their churches. The country has yet to 
learn what Adams is going to do for it 
through the Unitarian Church. Ernest G. 
Adams was born in the Sandwich Islands. 
His parents were loyal Americans who 
took every opportunity to instil into the 

minds of their children devotion to 
America. Mr. Adams describes how his 
mother used to take him down to the 
docks where the ships were, select from 
among the other flags the Stars and Stripes, 

- and tell him the story of America and urge 
him never to forget that he was an Ameri- 

' ean. This early training had its effect: 
Mr. Adams is devoted and unswervingly 
loyal to the country he learned to know 

as a boy off there in the Sandwich Islands; 
_ and to him religion and patriotism are 
_ practically identical. — 
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Mr. Adams is an enthusiast about Uni- 
tarianism. He first became known to Uni- 
tarians at the May Meetings of 1919, when 
he delivered a thrilling and memorable 
address at that first great meeting of the 
Laymen’s League in Tremont Temple. No 
one who was there will ever forget the 
manner in which he then appealed to the 
laymen to support their churches and their 
country. When interest in the proposed 
Unitarian Campaign needed reviving, Mr. 
Adams went around and urged that im- 
mediate action be taken. His enthusiasm 
was contagious, and the committee com- 
menced work in earnest. One of the first 
things it did was to elect him chairman, 
and he is before the churches as the 
authorized head of the Campaign. 

Mr. Adams is distinctive among lay- 
men. His appeal for the application of 
religion to the life of the Nation is no less 
remarkable than it is convincing. His 
manner of speaking is direct, simple, and 
persuasive; and he is as full of original 
ideas relative to chureh organization as is 
Roger W. Babson—and that is saying a 
good deal. 

He is devoting most of his time to this 
Campaign because he is sure he could not 
devote it to a better purpose. He is seek- 
ing to persuade Unitarians the country 
over that the day has arrived for a great 
and determined forward movement. Here 
are a few of his epigrams (note the origi- 
nality of utterance) :— 

“There is Something in us that spells 
Responsibility to God, now.” 

“We Laymen looked around and dis- 
covered that you ministers were pullmg 
about four times your own weight; we de- 
cided it was about time you were relieved 
of some of the responsibility.” 

“We are determined that in this Cam- 
paign the American People shall become 
acquainted with the meaning of Unitarian- 
ism.” 4 
“God’s Fatherhood and Man’s Brother- 
hood are the fundamental principles of all 
practical religiousness.” 

“Unitarian Christianity is a Christianity 
of Life... the country needs it more than 
it needs anything else.” 

“Let us put our hearts and minds into 
this Campaign. Let us carry it on in a 
big way and aim at big results. Let 
every one of us stand up and be counted.” 

“The thing that strikes me is the con- 
trast between the terrific sources for 
good in our faith, and the isolated charac- 
ter of our little churches.” 

“The country and the world are growing 
irreligious; only God with our co-opera- 
tion can provide salvation for it.” 

“What we want to take for our watch- 
word is not give, give, give, but pay, pay, 
Pay !” 


At Chautauqua 


It is a good year at Chautauqua. Fine 
weather has been the only good thing be- 
grudged; but despite more rain and chill 
than is usual even at Chautauqua, the 
balance of satisfactions has been on the 
smiling side. 

The programme of the season has been 
of exceptional attractiveness. The New 
York Symphony Orchestra has been here 
six weeks, rendering a superb concert 
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every day. The range of speakers has 
been generous: Richard Burton, Edward 
Howard Griggs, Herbert <A. Gibbons, 
Harold J. Howland, George W. Coleman, 
and others, among men of note, and Mrs. © 
Thomas G. Winter, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. George Bass, and 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, among women. 
Art, literature, and politics have been the 
principal subjects, with great interest in 
the issue of the League of Nations. The 
specific interests of religion have been in 
the hands of such men as Dr. Cornelius: 
Woelfkin, Dr. Alexander J. Grieve, Presi- 
dent Lynn Harold Hough, Bishop W. F. 
McDowell, Dean Shailer Mathews, and Dr. 
F. F. Shanon. Unitarians coming away 
from the great Amphitheatre service each 
Sunday morning are wont to exclaim with 
satisfaction. 

The Sunday School Institute, jointly 
shared by the Congregationalists, Disciples 
of Christ, and Unitarians, has been of 
peculiar interest. Dr. Florence Buck has 
been here. Numerically the attendance 
at the Institute was not as large as it 
should have been. The Unitarians headed 
the list in enrolment. Dr. Weigle’s course 
on “The Psychology and Pedagogy of Re- 
ligion” was especially valuable, Dr. 
Mathews’s courses on “The Life of Paul” 
and “The Life of Christ” full of sug- 
gestion and challenge, and Dr. Gates’s 
discussions of “Methods of Young People’s 
Work” stimulating. Dr. Buck’s series of 
talks on “Secondary Methods in the Sun- 
day-school” was for some the cream of tbe 
conference. Fifteen Unitarians were en- 
rolled: from Washington, D.C., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Lynn, Mass., Cleveland, Ohio, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., Wheeling, W. Va., Charleston, 
8.C., and Orlando, Fla. 

During the three weeks of the Institute 
the house-company at Headquarters filled 
the house, and all the time the house has 
been pleasantly occupied. 

The Sunday services at Headquarters 
have been well attended, the largest con- 
gregation gathering August 9, when Dr. 
Buck preached. Rey. Walter A. Smith of 
Dunkirk conducted. one service. Wednes- 
day evenings have been devoted to talks 
on “The Bible as Literature.” The Thurs- 
day afternoon “social hours” are always 
pleasant. One afternoon Mr. Edward 
Howard Griggs, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 
and Dr. Florence Buck were present as 
guests of honor. There was a little pro- 
gramme of music delightfully rendered by 
Mrs. Laura H. Porter of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. ' @. HB. 


Unity Clubs 
To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 
Will you ask your readers who belong 
to Unity Clubs if they will kindly com- 
municate the objects and aims and the 
programmes of their clubs to the Unity 
Club, Newport, R.I.? I am very desirous 
of knowing what work these clubs now do, 
and on what dates they were started. Our 
local club has had thirty-nine years of 
continuous active existence. 
A. O'D. TAyYtor, 


Secretary of Unity Club 
of Channing Memorial Church. 
Newport, R.I. 
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Laymen Must Preach the Word 


Where would religion have got to all these 
years tf they had left it to profes- 
stonal prophets? 

H. G. CHANCELLOR 
President of the National Union of (British) 
Unitarian Lay Preachers 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has come to 
be a welcome visitor in many Unitarian 
homes on this side. The news of what 
you are doing, the insight into your prob- 
lems and your ways of solving them, is 
Stimulating interest and beginning to 
stimulate effort on the part of Emglish 
Unitarians to probe their own problems 
and to discover and apply methods of 
treating them. 

Nothing has created interest so deep as 
the awakening of your laymen, and the 
founding and development of the Lay- 
men’s League. Their president, Mr. Charles 
H. Strong—what a preacher he would 
make—has been an honored guest at 
many a banquet, and he has received an 
attentive and ‘respectful, hearing from 
deeply interested audiences at our assem- 
blies and conferences. Committees have 
been set up in London and the provinces 
to study the methods of the Laymen’s 
League and see how far they can be 
adapted to our conditions and used to 
awaken our menfolk to a sense of their 
duty to the churches. 

But I notice that so far your League 
appears to have confined its work, and 
even its aim, to what I may describe 
as the secular side of church life. Save 
for an occasional address at ‘headquar- 
ters, and the visits of the secretary to 
explain its objects and found new chap- 
ters, your laymen are seldom if ever 
found in the pulpit. And the spiritual 
appeal of the churches seems to be left 
entirely to the professional ministry. 

Now nobody can value the ministry more 
than I. I am too deeply indebted to them 
ever to minimize their function or ~to 
desire to trench upon or in any way to 
limit their share in the direction and in 
the life of the church. 
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But they would be the last to claim a 
monopoly of spiritual gifts. After all, 
our ministry is not a priesthood. We are 
a church of laymen as much as were 
the twelve apostles. Our ministers are 
simply members selected because of spe- 
cial gifts and trained to lead our devo- 
tions and instruct us in spiritual things. 
Preaching is pre-eminently the medium 
of such instruction, though not the only 
medium. But the gift of preaching, i.e., 
of uttering spiritual truth and making it 
tell upon the lives of others, is not con- 
fined to the men who have been through 
the university and the theological college. 
And our Unitarian movement does not 
move, or moves so slowly and sometimes 
backward, because those of our laymen 
who have the gift of speech which might 
be used to make our gospel known are 
expected not to use it, but to leave to 
‘four or -five hundred professional preach- 
ers the persuasive presentation of the 
truth as we know it to, in your case, a 
hundred million Americans. 

Had Wyckliffe done that, the English 
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Reformation might never have come about. 
Had Wesley done it, Methodism would not 
have spread over the world. If our move- 
ment as a movement is to produce on the 
world’s life the effect of which it is 
capable, ‘it_must be by utilizing power 
now unused. Wherever in our congrega- 
tions the prophetic gift exists it should 
be discovered, and the minister should 
make it his business to discuss, to stir up 
the gift, to train and to create opportunity 
for its exercise by such of his members, 
men or women, as possess it, thus growing 
a body of comrades who would multiply 
his own personality and spread his own 
message in circles otherwise beyond his 
reach. 

Let me give one example of what I 
mean. The late Rev. Robert Spears was 
well known in America as Secretary for 
many years of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. He was even better 
known here as the zealous missionary who 
planted churches. He had a hand in 
founding a large number, I believe over 
thirty. Some have died. Others still 
have vigorous life, including the one to 
which he ministered up to the time of 
his death, the one of which I am a mem- 
ber on Highgate Hill. 

mH & 

He was himself a Methodist lay preacher 
when, under Rey. George Harris, he dis- 
covered himself to be a Unitarian, and 
soon entered our ministry. His plan was 
to look up sympathizers in.some locality, 
to gather a little group around him, hire 
a hall, and organize a series of lectures. 
Ti’ese usually brought together inquirers 
.who wished to learn more of the strange 
doctrine. But such efforts could be made 
permanent in only one way, by recruiting 
cultivated laymen to lead and sustain 
the movement. With one such effort I 
am personally familiar. It was started 
at Walthamstow, twenty-five years ago. 
Two zealous young laymen of the High- 
gate congregation took up the work when 
Mr. Spears had to leave it, and kept it 
going for several years. One of them later 
felt the call and entered the ministry. The 
other after a time was called away by 
business claims. ut by them a church, 
not merely an audience, had been founded, 
which lives to-day, with a minister of 
its own, though its life was never so 
vigorous as when it depended for its 
services on the unpaid ministry of laymen. 

Other small London churches have a 
similar history, e.g., Bermondsey. Half 
Mr. Spears’s success consisted in his find- 
ing in his own congregation laymen to mul- 
tiply himself by cultivating, in places 
where he had been but could not continue, 
the seed he had there sown. 

Now in England we have not used our 
resources to anywhere near their full 
extent, but an effort is bemg made to 
develop them. Unions of laymen found 
able and willing to preach have been 
formed in connection with many of our 
local organizations of the kind you eall 
“conferences.” These unions are now fed- 
erated to the National Union of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Lay Preachers, which 
was founded shortly before the war, and 
is now gradually finding its feet. 

The aim is to put lay preachers in touch 
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with one another and thus thaw the chill 
of isolation with the warmth of comrade- 
ship; to advise courses of reading; to con- 
duct correspondence classes and otherwise 
add to their zeal knowledge, thus equip- 
ping them better for their work; to fill 
pulpits of churches too poor to be able 
to maintain ministers, of which there are 
many that would close down if not so 
served; to help the minister over his holi- 
day; to maintain and sometimes to origi- 
nate mission work, indoors and out of 
doors. ; 

Membership will be carefully guarded. 
Our aim is to insure fitness by admitting 
only those who can pass a fair test as 
to education and a rigid test as to char- 
acter, but no test as to belief. We meet 
frequently for worship and mutual edi- 
fication. We read together standard works 
under one of our number selected as spe- 
cially qualified, who is expected to pre- 
pare studies beforehand. The London 
Union is just now completing a course of 
such studies based on Professor Hmer- 
ton’s “Unitarian Thought.” 

We get invaluable help and encourage- 
ment from the professors in our theo- 
logical colleges, 
been the meditim through which their 
thought and experience have been given 
to the world, not only in our preaching, 
but in their own words. Two books of 
real value have thus reached the Uni- 
tarian and a far wider public: ‘Lectures 
on the Preparation and Delivery of Ser- 
mons,” by the late Dr. Drummond of Ox- 
ford, loved and revered wherever scholar- 
ship and saintliness are; and “God 
and the World,” a luminous discussion of 
a great theme by Dr. Mellone of the Uni- 
tarian Home Missionary College, Manches- 
ter. The former lectures were given be- 
fore the Unitarian Lay Preachers’ Union 
of London, the latter before that of Man- 
chester. 

Dr. Drummond’s book, I think THE 
CuristIAN Reqister stated, has been 
adopted as a text-book for theological 
students in the colleges of at least one 
American church other than Unitarian. 
Now we on this side are not satisfied, by 
any means. We are only feeling our way 
toward greater efficiency, and are hoping 
to find or make and to use greater oppor- 
tunity, thus stirring up spiritual gifts 
within our churches, and carrying our 
gospel to those without. 
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What about your Laymen’s League? A 
church that found and used a Robert 
Collyer can find and use hundreds of 
educated, gifted, persuasive preachers, 
who, because they are laymen, now close 
their lips to speaking of religious things 
through a reticence that chills the spiritual 
life. Let these feel that their religious 
experience does not belong to them alone, 
that sharing it will not only spread but 
deepen and enrich it within themselves. 
Then, with such auxiliary forces, let our 
prophets, and these sons of the prophets, 
attack the evils of modern life with the 
weapon of our glorious gospel, and our 


service to the world and to God, whose © 


it is, will outdistance all we ever rendered, 
and materially hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom, } 


and in this way have. 
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THe WaysIpeE Pu pit 


Thy word, O God, 
is the fountain of 
life eternal and 


passeth not away. 
AUGUSTINE. 


Army Takes Place of “Y” 


With appointment of Chief of Chaplains the 
soldier’s religious and moral welfare 
comes under Federal control 

In a brief paragraph the War Depart- 
ment announces in the daily press its 
new policy toward the soldier. In a word, 
the United States Army will do more for 
a man than merely fashion him into a cog 
of a military machine. Hereafter the 
soldier’s spiritual and moral welfare will 
be just as much the.concern of his officers 
as his bayonet practice, or his guard duty. 
The paragraph follows :— 

“The War Department announces the 
appointment by the President of Maj. 
John T. Axton to be Chief of Chaplains. 
This detail is for a period of four years, 
and carries with it the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a colonel. Among the duties 
to be performed by the Chief of Chaplains 
are the investigation of ‘the qualifications 
of candidates for appointment as chaplains 
and the general co-ordination and super- 
vision of the work of chaplains in the 
army.” 

The time has gone forever when it was 
considered sufficient that a soldier be 
drilled and drilled until his superiors felt 
he had absorbed all he could for that day, 
then turned loose to drift into idleness or 
worse. 

The army to-day realizes that it has 
other duties toward the young soldier. 
To that end the new Military Reorgani- 
zation Law, Section XV., deals solely with 
the appointment of chaplains who are to 
be more than mere clergymen to conduct. 
religious ‘services. They are to help the 
young men who enlist for Uncle Sam’s 


service in their spiritual and moral life. 


in every possible way. There will be two 
hundred and fifty chaplains in all, or one 
for every twelve hundred officers and men, 
and they will rank in all grades, from first 
lieutenant to colonel. 

Moral training is now a branch of the 
War Plans Division of the General Staff. 
It has just as much a place in the pro- 
gramme for the new peace-time army as 
ballistics or close-order drill or personal 
hygiene. A staff of officers has been desig- 
nated to work out plans, that the enlisted 
men may have every opportunity to lead 
a correct and character-building life. As 
Colonel Axton aptly says: “If there is any 
place in the world where it can be done, 
the army is the one group in which men 
can adhere to the thought, ‘In essentials, 
unity ; in non-essentials, liberality ; in all 


things, charity.’ 


“Tt is not programmes we want so much 
as work. To-day the world is calling for 
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more applications of the principles of re- 
ligion to daily life, and so we want to 
apply religion to the army. I believe that 
our men are going to stand for it. Soldiers 
are normal men, and they want what 
normal men want. 

“Among many things, it is the hope of 
everybody that stress on sectarian stratifi- 
cations will cease. Complete success can 
be secured only by so influencing environ- 
ment, military duties, education, amuse- 
ments, athletics, religious observances, 
community relations, and all the other 
factors which enter into the life of the 
soldier, that all combined may favorably 
react upon his character. Our work must 
be carried on with an ever-present con- 
sciousness of the human material with 
which we are concerned.” 

Under the caption “Moral Training Sug- 
gestions,” here is a sample of the new 
idea as taken from official army docu- 
ments :— 

“WMndeavor to popularize religious ser- 
vices in every legitimate way. The best 
available place for the service having been 
secured, adequate publicity should be 
given. Even more important is adequate 
preparation on the part of the speaker. 

“One chaplain has been able to pro- 
duce increased attendance and interest by 
the following method in which one com- 
pany had charge of the details of the Sun- 
day gathering each week. The companies 
took charge voluntarily, and every organi- 
zation, including the band, served in turn. 
For one Easter the officers of the regiment 
assumed full direction. Men from the 
organization in charge were appointed on 
committees to decorate, arrange the musi- 
cal programme, provide a printed order 
of worship, ushers, and park automobiles. 
Soon a multitude of soldiers and visitors 
were attending the service. A spirit of 
friendly rivalry sprang up. The names of 
all men serving on the committee were 
printed in the order of worship.” 

“In recruiting,” says Gen. P. C. Harris, 
the Adjutant General in charge of the 
army’s new enlistment - activities, “the 
chaplain has an unusual opportunity for 
service with the induction of raw men into 
the service. At Fort Thomas, Ky., the 
new recruits report daily to the chaplain, 
who talks to them on the opportunities 
and advantages of army life, and en- 
courages them to make the most of their 
chances. This chaplain also secures the 
names of mothers or near relatives and en- 
deavors to utilize this effective agency to 
maintain the morale of the men. At Camp 
Upton, a former chaplain, now in educa- 
tional work, makes a specialty of explain- 
ing the ‘why’ of army rules and regula- 
tions to stimulate pride in their intelligent 
and enthusiastic observance. At Fort 
Snelling, Minn., the chaplain places in 
each company room a statement as to 
why ‘every man ought to know the chap- 
lain.’ ” 

Among the new duties of chaplains are: 
arranging farewells to men about to be 
discharged, popularizing religious services, 
holding Sunday evening get-together meet- 
ings, attendance at chaplain’s school, 
chaplain’s departmental conferences, lect- 
ures, bringing “home” to the army, and 
utilizing neighborhood advantages. 
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The Register Offers 
Three Prizes 


The Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes to Unitarian ministers. 

To one of them he will give $15; to another, 
$10; and to a third, $5. 

In return he asks them to prepare a brief 
story for publication in THE REGISTER. 
Under the terms laid down, one of the min- 
isters will receive not less than three cents 
a word for his effort. 

All who submit stories—it is hoped that 
every Unitarian minister will do so—will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have contributed in a constructive way to 
the preliminary work of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. That is the object of the offer. In 
one of the bulletins of the Campaign it was 
stated:— 

“‘This Committee feels that one of the most 
effective ways to bring home to prospective sub- 
scribers to the Campaign the need for the money 
which we hope to collect is through stories of 
labor and self-sacrifice, of which there are so 
many in both the large and small parishes of 
the Unitarian Church.” 

Two concrete examples of the sort of ma- 
terial desired were given in the bulletin. The 
first was as follows:— 

““One of our Unitarian churches needed a 
new carpet and a fund was started for the 
purpose. The largest contribution came 
from a family who had been saving for a 
much-needed carpet in their own home. 
This family decided the church came first and 
the home could wait. At the rate they 
are now saving, the new church carpet will 
be five years old before the old home carpet 
is replaced.” 

The other was this:— 

“The finance committee of a Unitarian 
church appeared to be unable to solve the 
problem of the payment of a bill of $145 for 
furnace repairs. The bill remained unpaid 
over a long period until an organized parish 
movement on a large scale in a very short time 
produced a fund of $10,700. The leaders in 
that money-raising campaign were the mem- 
bers of the puzzled finance committee. The 
old bill was paid and a brand-new furnace 
purchased.” 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER wishes to pub- 
lish similar stories, which should not exceed 
five hundred words. The two ministers who 
told the “carpet” and “‘furnace’’ stories at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology 
are eligible in the contest. They may amplify 
the stories for consideration by the judges, 
whose names will be announced soon. 

The competition will close on October 15, 
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In this new policy, the work in the 
army heretofore done by the Y. M. C. A. 
is assumed formally by the Government 
itself. It will be interesting to follow the 
development of a Federal religious estab- 
lishment, with the influence of the various 
currents of religious thought and practice. 
What will be the type of religion among 
the Protestant soldiers, and what among 
the Roman Catholic, the Jewish? 


Successful Church Members 


A certain church paper carried on a 
prize contest. It was different in sey- 
eral ways from that now going on in 
Tue Recister. The other editor offered 
a generous sum of money for the names 
and addresses of 


SUCCESSFUL 


Farmers who did not take a farm 
journal; 

Lawyers who did not take a law journal; 

Physicians who did not take a medical 
journal; 

Merchants who did not take a trade 
journal, 


He did not hear from a soul. The 
thing was as he suspected. You cannot 
succeed without constant knowledge of 
your particular business. One sure way 
to obtain the knowledge is to read, week 
after week, the living record of the 
progress of your calling, of your fra- 
ternity, lodge, society, or church. 


The best people in any congregation 
read their church paper. The other peo- 
ple are at a disadvantage. The minister 


will tell you that. Yet even a pitiful 
thing like a non-reading minister may 
be found occasionally in the backwoods 
of denominational life. He is always a 
failure. And his people—how are they? 

The real minister is beginning to do 
a great thing. He is sure of the secret 
of a permanently successful parish. It 
is his own good work and THe Recister. 
He wants his people to know the 
blessed facts in the alive and vigorous 
Unitarian Church. We have in hand 
definite plans by which the officials of 
churches make it a part of their budget 
to provide the paper for every family. 
It is somewhat like the way many pro- 
fessional and fraternal societies have of 
including the price of their periodicals 
in the annual dues of the members. 
More of this may be learned by writing 
to the office. 

THE CrrcuLaTion MANAGER. 


Shoalers Elect Officers 


Conclusion of the report of the successful 
summer meetings 


An enthusiastic annual meeting was 
held with President Carl B.. Wetherell 
presiding. The annual reports. of the 
secretary and treasurer were given by 
Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine and Alden V. 
Keene, and showed the Association to be 
in good condition. Resolutions proposed 
from the floor and passed looked to larger 
numbers in 1921, through an attempt of 
each one present this season to bring a 
new Shoaler next year, and through a 
committee of three to be appointed to 
consider ways of increasing the value 
of the Sunday School Institute at the 
Shoals. 

A publicity committee of five members 
with Mrs. George BE. Pfaffman of Quincy, 
Mass., as chairman was voted. The presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a com- 
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mittee of five to plan for the midwinter 
reunion. 

The officers elected consist of Thomas 
H. Elliott, Lowell, honorary president; 
Carl B. Wetherell, Wellesley Farms, presi- 
dent: Rev. William I. Lawrance, Rey. 
Hugene R. Shippen, and Mrs. Chandler 
W. Smith, vice-presidents. Rey. Walter 
S. Swisher, Wellesley Hills, Miss Mallie 
J. Floyd and Arthur H. Hall, Quincy, were 
elected new directors to serve three years. 

The sale of fancy and useful articles 
contributed by those who are interested 
in the future of Star Island, and con- 
ducted by a committee of which Mrs. 
William B. Nichols of Quincy was chair- 
man, resulted in a fund of $315.69, which 
is to be used for small housekeeping needs 
of the Oceanic. Mrs. Nichols wishes to 
express her sincerest thanks to her com- 
mittee, to all who made such beautiful 
and generous donations to the sale, and 
to her patrons who made it possible to 
round out such a goodly sum. The Asso- 
ciation favored a similar sale in 1921 
with Mrs. Nichols as chairman again. 

Mrs. Chandler W. Smith took charge 
of contributions to the Southern scholar- 
ship which the late Mrs. Abby A. Peter- 
son was in the habit of asking for at the 
Shoals. This year the scholarships were 
given in memory of Mrs. Peterson and 
were larger than ever before, so that 
enough for four scholarships at $50 each 
was raised. 

The resolutions presented by the busi- 
ness committee, of which Mr. J. B. Groce 
of Quincy was chairman, and passed by 
the Association, included the following :— 


Resolved, That we the Isles of Shoals Sum- 
mer Meetings Association extend our greetings 
to the Isles of Shoals Congregational Summer 
Conference and through them offer our hearty 
congratulations to their denomination on the 
completion of three hundred years of religious 
service in this country. 

Resolved, That the Isles of Shoals Summer 
Meetings Association is in sympathy with the 
movement to raise $3,000,000 for the extension 
of Unitarianism and that its members them- 
selves pledge individually to help the under- 
taking. : 

Resolved, That the publicity committee and 
the programme committee be requested to take 
into serious consideration the fact that the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of this Association 
occurs in 1921, and also that 1921 is the fifth 
anniversary of the ownership of Star Island. 


Be it further resolved, That in the arrangement | 


of the programme and in the publicity litera- 
ture for next year these anniversaries be duly 
emphasized by these committees. 

Resolved, That the Isles of Shoals Summer 
Meetings Association extends its sincere thanks 
to the programme committee, the music com- 
mittee, the fair committee, and the various 
artists, all of whom have contributed so much 
to the success of this year’s conference. 

Resolved, That the Isles of Shoals Summer 
Meetings Association earnestly requests that 
the Star Island corporation notify it as early 
as possible when it can hold the summer con- 
ference in 1921. 


The social features and unexpected 
extras of the two weeks are beyond de- 
scription. A reading of Browning’s “Saul” 
by Mrs. Grace Emerson Gutterson, ac- 
companied on the piano by Rev. Mr. 
Swisher, one or two impromptu concerts, 
a planned concert under the direction of 
Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, and some ex- 
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cellent impersonations of well-known ac- 
tors by Gilman Garvin, the head waiter 
at the hotel this season, were but a few 
of the attractions. 

The concert was given by a- quartet 
composed of Miss Adah Fuller, contralto; 
Mrs. Helen Courtenay, soprano; Dr. H. W. 
Haley, bass; and J. Russell Abbott, tenor. 
A pleasing addition to the music were 
several readings by Mrs. Murdock Clark. 

The young people had a morning of out- 
door sports, with a hotly contested base- 
ball game between the girls and young 
men, in which the scores aggregated some- 
where in the fifties and the honors went 
to the girls. 

The presence of Uncle Oscar Laighton 
with his motor-boat, after his absence last 
year, made one of the pleasures of the 
place. Party after party went out with 
him to ride among the islands and es- 
pecially to see Duck Island, which has this 
year been the breeding-place for thousands 
of gulls, their eggs dotting the rocks in 
all stages of incubation. 


WOMAN OF EDUCATION and refinement desires 
position as companion or housekeeper in small 
family, or matron in institution. Good refer- 
ences. Address D., care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED—A young girl (high school 


graduate) for clerical work, who is care- 


ful, accurate, and teachable, has a taste 
for detail. work and a knowledge of 
stenography and typewriting. Experience 
not necessary. Write to G., care CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity _ 
American Unitarian Association 


< P 
$105 


2 sh. (Par $50) 8% Preferred 
1 ** (Par $10) Common 


Robertson Paper Co. 


(Established 1864) 


Manufactures folding boxes and paper from 
which they are made,combining two profits. 


Net earnings are over five times dividends 
on the 8% preferred stock. 


This offering combines sound investment 
with a chance for future profit. 


Particulars on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 


SALEM 


g 


SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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In order to acquaint the public with the general telephone situation, and 
some of the reasons for delay in completing new installations — chief among 
which is the difficulty of getting the numerous kinds of necessary material 
—we have prepared a series of announcements of which this is the third. 


New Telephone Equipment Scarce 


We appreciate, and with deep sympathy, the feelings of a subscriber 
who has bought or leased a house in some section where, for the time 
being, we are without facilities, and who says toour commercial represent- 
ative: ‘‘Why, you have poles and wires on the street and the house itself is 
wired. All you need to do is to connect us up.” 


We wish the solution were as simple as all that. There may be poles 
and wires, but every wire already assigned. There may be a cable, but not 
a spare circuit in the cable. There may be a spare circuit, but not another 
inch.of available switchboard at the central office with which to connect 
that circuit. -We have had new sections of switchboard delayed weeks in 
their operation because of the absence of such little accessories as ringing 
keys or relays. 


The reason for this scarcity of telephone equipment is very simple. 
We couldn’t maintain our usual ratio of advance construction during the 
war, because the government needed for war purposes the very things we 
needed for telephone purposes. Consequently our margin of reserve facil- 
ities was gradually absorbed by the demand. 


We are short of copper wire, silk, rubber, clay, beeswax, glass, thread, 
porcelain, paper, paraffin, antimony, tin, shellac and other materials enter- 
ing into the construction of telephone equipment because the whole world 
is short of these things or of material fabricated from them. Our engineers 
are searching the markets of the world for these things while other experts 
are endeavoring to develop satisfactory substitutes. 


We are making progress in both directions, but it is necessarily slow 
because never has there been such a demand for service. as at the present 
time. Incidentally, there has never, in a similar period, been such a fulfil- 
ment of demand. 


We want to make clear to those awaiting telephone service that we 
realize the handicap under which they are laboring and are keenly desirous 
of removing it as soon as possible. We want them to understand, also, 
that building a telephone plant is not a matter of some poles and wire, but 
literally of hundreds of different kinds of material, raw or fabricated. 
Nevertheless the spirit of our people is not to set up this difficulty as an 
alibi, but rather as a challenge to their inventive genius and resourcefulness. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 


W. R. DRIVER, JR., 


General Manager. 


PLEASANTRIES 


“What are the Epistles?’ the teacher 
asked. It is said that one scholar an- 
swered, “The wives of the Apostles.”— 
Christian Life. 


“Father?’ “Well, Junior.” ‘Are ‘pol- 
itics’ plural?’ “No, my boy, there isn’t 
anything in the world more singular than 
politics.’—Youngstown Telegram, 


“My dear young lady, my life knows no 
law. I am free. I behave always as I 
feel.” “Yes? Isn’t that nice! I do hope 
you'll be feeling better soon.”—Life. 


At a time of crisis in the Civil War a 


politician telegraphed Horace Greeley, 
“Are there any news?’ “Not a new,” 


promptly wired back the great editor, who 
was a stickler for good English. 


They were looking down into the depths 
of the Grand Canyon. “Do you know,” 
asked the guide, “that it took millions and 
millions of years for this great abyss to 
be carved out?” “Well, well!” ejaculated 
the traveller. “I never knew this was a 
government job.”—Southwestern Telephone 
News. 

Recruiting Sergeant: “Th’ greatest life 
in the world—travel, good pay, 
edycation—what d’ya say, young feller? 
Sign up to-day!’ Prospective Recruit: 
“Well—lI’d like to, but I wanna think it 
over a bit. I’d better come back in a 
couple o’ days an’ see you again.” Re- 
cruiting Sergeant: “Better make up yer 
mind now! I expect my discharge any 
day now !”—Judge. 


William Marion Reedy liked to tell the 
following: “I was laid up in the hospital 
with a broken leg and was editorializing. 
Some one met Fred Lehmann downtown 
and remarked, ‘Fred, don’t you think Bill 
is writing good stuff from the hospital?’ 
To this Fred replied: ‘Yes, I do. He 
writes so well with a broken leg that I 
could almost wish for the sake of litera- 
ture that he’d break his neck.’ ” 


In the preface [to James Bissett Pratt’s 
new book on psychology and religion] the 
author says, “The chief function of a 
preface is, I suppose, to provide infor- 
mation for the hurried reviewer who has 
not time to read further.” In answer to 
this we declare that 'we have read with 
interest every page of the volume, and as 
one evidence of the fact file here a dis- 
agreement with the author on the follow- 
ing quotation taken from a page near the 
middle of the book: “Use Sapolio. It 
Floats.’—Zion’s Herald. 


The late William J. Stone, who for so 
many years represented Missouri in the 
United States Senate, was a self-made man. 
In early life he was very poor and had 
to work hard for a living. “Once,” the 
Senator related on one occasion, “when I 
was depot agent in a little village, two 
Negroes came to the office seeking infor- 
mation touching some item of freight. 
They asked me an intolerable number of 
questions. I gave them what information 
I could and returned to my duties. They 
kept bombarding me with questions. 
Finally they seemed satisfied, but as they 
walked away from the window one of the 
old Negroes shook his head and murmured 
to his companion, “Yes, dat’s de way it 
is; de littler de station, de bigger de 
agent.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


lots o’ fun, | 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIET Y—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
ean pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


JenxEInN Ltoyp Jongs, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, . 
INTERNATIONALISM, anv 
DEMOCRACY watz 1rs rorms 


Joun HAYNES HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Prick $3.00 A YEAR 


SampLe Copies FRrer 


| UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is. faithfully fulfilled. Low. charges. 
Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatio, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, hg scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
wortH, D.D., President, 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
‘Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Notice to Subscribers 
In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Tum CHrisTIAN 
Recister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be type 
written. 
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LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Union service with First, Second, and Arling- 
ton Street Churches, 10.45 a.m. "Sunday, August 29, 
Rey, Eugene R. Shippen will preach, 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass.(Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, August 29, Dr. Howard N. Brown of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Union services during the sum- 
mer with King’ s Chapel and Second Church in King’s 
Chapel, at 10.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to4. All welcome. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Sunday, August 29, Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey of Boston, Mass., will preach. Service at 
11 a.m. Visitors welcome. Take Dorchester tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. Exhibition of interesting Colonial objects, 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


When ordering change of address | 


please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RHGISTHR 


